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SOME UNRESOLVED ISSUES IN THEOLOGY 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND* 


Wieman and I concluded our 

American Philosophies of Religion 
with a symposium on the outlook of 
religious thought in this country. In that 
colloquy we invited representatives of 
various viewpoints to speak in behalf of 
their philosophies and to venture a guess 
as to the direction religious thought 


Ci years have passed since Mr. 


_might take. As might be expected, each 


contributor expressed confidence in the 
future of his own position; hence the 
symposium seemed to view religious 
thought as moving out in all directions. 
If the judgment of these seven years is to 
be drawn from such obvious evidence as 
the publishers’ lists, the response of 
church gatherings, the conversation 
among churchmen, and the temper of 
mind of those who have recently risen 
to prominence as theological spokesmen, 
I think it is clear that the immediate 
future belongs to the supernaturalists. 
And this judgment is reinforced by 
the concern in theological schools to 
strengthen their offerings in historical 


* Professor Meland has held his present position 
at Pomona College as head of the department of 
religion since 1936. He received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy at the University of Chicago in 
1929 after studying at Marburg. He is the author of 
Modern Man’s Worship (1934) and The Church and 
Adult Education (1939), and with Professor Wieman 
is co-author of American Philosophies of Religion 
(1936). 


and systematic theology, by which is 
meant a return to a more systematic 
study of the formal doctrines of the 
Christian faith. 

There is value in this return to tradi- 
tional problems of faith and belief. It 
awakens in us a new realization of the 
Christian faith as a continuous cultural 
response to deep, human issues as they 
have been felt and met in our Western 
world through many centuries. It en- 
ables us to resist the temptation to ac- 
cept, too readily, truncated views of 
life which would design our philosophies 
so exclusively in accordance with the 
modern temper. And, more positively, it 
provides us with an opportunity to re- 
examine the Christian tradition, as we 
have not done in Protestantism, in any 
thoroughgoing manner, since the days of 
the Reformation. Today theology is 
undergoing a cross-fertilization which 
will certainly have a deepening effect 
upon Protestant thinking and which 
may result in bringing into clearer focus 
the more profound elements imbedded 
in Catholic and Protestant thought 
which belong to the Christian faith as a 
whole. Rather than regretting this re- 
surgence of traditional thought and be- 
lief, we should do better to find ways of 
employing it to enrich our understand- 
ing of the Christian faith and to improve 
our grasp of its essential meaning. 
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Having said this, however, we need 
to see that there will be real basis for 
regret if, in this preoccupation with 
traditional concepts and beliefs, Chris- 
tian thinkers neglect altogether the 
issues that are arising at the growing 
edge of thought, where new knowledge 
and accumulative experience press for 
inclusion in theology. We have hardly 
begun to work seriously upon the task 
of giving theological interpretation to 
the new accumulations of insight which 
have been gathering momentum during 
the last two decades. As yet, for example, 
there has been no adequate theological 
interpretation of the movement of 
thought which has been steadily emerg- 
ing from disclosures in the new physics. 
Whitehead and the organismic group 
have reinterpreted philosophical con- 
cepts in the light of ‘“‘operational’’ mean- 
ings. And Wieman, to be sure, has con- 
structed a philosophy of theism in 
terms of the concepts “creativity” and 
“growth.” Recently, Hartshorne, in 
Man’s Vision of God, has opened up a 
way of seeing other theological implica- 
tions of the new metaphysics. Yet, none 
of these men has concerned himself with 
the task of the systematic theologian. 
They have, however, made materials 
available for theological construction. 

The significance of this new theism for 
theology may be seen, in one of its 
aspects, in its release from the static 
conceptions of spirit and matter which 
dominated earlier theories and which 
made for an irreconcilable dualism, 
except as one went the full way of 
monism. This new flexibility in meta- 
physical thinking will help us to get 
away from the arbitrary distinctions 
which have raised such hurdles for the 
mind in traditional theologies and which 
have come back to plague us in current 


forms of irrationalism, with their stress 
upon the “wholly otherness” of God, 
and the corresponding doctrine of ‘the 
impotence of man.” In these two con- 
cepts, it seems to me, we have illustra- 
tions of an antithesis expressed in terms 
of a radical dualism that fights clear of 
any semblance of monism, for the reason 
that the monistic view of reality has 
generally implied such intimacy between 
God and man as to give the impression 
that man, in his fulness as creature, is 
really God. What this radical dualism 
means to accomplish in its exaggerated 
distinction between man and God is an 
adequate recognition of man’s incom- 
pleteness, taken by himself, and the 
impossibility of his becoming anything 
other than incomplete by his own effort, 
except as he becomes receptive to the 
Life upon which he depends for susten- 
ance and fulfilment. A more critical 
theological realism, such as is available 
to us in the new theism, can state this 
distinction with more discrimination, for 
it is freed from the arbitrary either-or 
mode of reasoning which has handi- 
capped both dualistic and monistic 
theories. 

Again, the significance of the new 
theism for theology is to be seen, as 
Whitehead has suggested in Modes of 
Thought, in its being freed from the 
death-tending motif that runs through 
the long succession of philosophies 
created under the spell of the decline 
and fall of the Roman Empire. We are 
now prepared to deal understandingly 
with emergents in culture as well as with 
events of dissolution. This has given to 
the new metaphysics a freshness in its 
conception of the life-process wherein 
perishing and new growth are seen to be 
interacting processes. No phase of the 
living universe escapes this struggle 
between the will-to-be and the will-to- 
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become. Understanding the life-process 
in terms of the interweaving of these 
two themes—the undertone of the tragic 
sense of life and the overtone of praise 
accompanied by hope—illumines the 
path of religious living in a world of 
“tragic becoming.”’ And a clearer grasp 
of these implications would greatly aid 
men and women to live courageously 
and creatively in these troubled times. 


For the first time in our philosophical 
history we have been helped to see the 
world process concretely in terms of our 
own tragic human fulfilments, wherein 
hope triumphs over experience. And 
this suggests a third aspect of its signifi- 
cance for theology. In this new theism 
we are brought to a clearing where we 
can view the world process, not as re- 
mote operations of a transcendent order 
or of an Absolute Being, but as the in- 
terworking of divine operations within 
the stream of experience, where numer- 
ous life-spans seek the fulfilment of their 
creature existence. The transitions in 
thought which have led up to this in- 
sight are many, going back at least to 
James and Bergson. The efforts to 
achieve this full-orbed religious empiri- 
cism have been arduous and painstak- 
ing; yet the result would be worth all 
this struggle if its growing insight could 
be brought to fruition. What is possible 
here is the restoration of a natural set- 
ting for religious faith which would be 
more ample and more profound than 
naturalism as we have known it; and 
more adequate than liberalism as well, 
for it would carry overtones which were 
lacking in both of these. If the religious 
empiricism that is now possible to us 
could be realized, we should perhaps be 
nearer to the religious historicism of the 
Hebrew-Christian world view than we 
have been since the beginning of the 
Christian movement, when an other- 
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worldly mood broke upon a defeated 
age. In this new perspective, equipped 
with greater imagination and with more 
ample appreciation of the concrete 
meanings of this historical stream, we 
might find the ancient pageantry and 
songs of faith becoming suddenly alive 
with new meaning and with new intima- 
tions of hope. Gerald Birney Smith once 
made a remark which seems to me to 
give proper direction to theology. I can- 
not quote his exact words, but they were 
to the effect that we shall probably never 
grasp the full meaning of the Christian 
tradition until we have taken the pains 
to recover the empirical meanings of its 
events and utterances, which lie hidden 
behind a haze of otherworldly mist. If 
the new day in theology, which gives 
promise of breaking, could achieve this 
kind of clarification of our tradition, and 
thus give impetus toward a new stage of 
its fulfilment, we should be greatly in 
its debt. 
II 

Another frontier for theological in- 
terpretation lies in the area of religion 
and culture. Studies in anthropology and 
social philosophy have given us more 
understanding of the cultural role of 
religion than we have ever had before; 
and they have prepared us for inquiring 
more realistically into the stubborn 
question of Christianity’s function in 
modern society, both as an organized 
faith within our culture and as a faith 
among other faiths in lands abroad. Yet 
we no sooner open this question than we 
are plunged into an unresolved, critical 
issue that lies at the very crux of our 
difficulty in thinking upon the relation 
of the Christian faith to contemporary 
society. Albert Schweitzer struck at the 
matter head on in his book, Indian 
Thought and Its Development, in which 
he pleaded for a life-affirming attitude 
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in Christianity, in contrast to the world- 
fleeing temper of oriental faiths. Dean 
Sperry raised the issue again in his 
article, “(Our Moral Chaos,’ when he 
said: 

Ethically our situation is even more difficult. 
All great world religions have, in their moral 
regimens, a strong strain of world denial or 
world renunciation. This negative quality has 
been, as a matter of fact, the fulcrum by which 
they have proposed to move history. But the 
natural man tends to world affirmation. How 
to square these rival ethics is a stubborn riddle 
—perhaps an insoluble riddle. But it cannot be 
shirked. 

One hears on every hand that there is 
no issue about which clergymen, in their 
heart of hearts, are more troubled than 
this problem of relating the Christian 
faith, in its otherworldly aspect, to the 
cultural experience in which we are all 
involved. As the events of the war pro- 
gress, and after the war, we shall be hear- 
ing more and more about Christianity 
and democracy. Such discussion will be 
rewarding; but, until this deeper issue 
of religion and culture is adequately 
dealt with, such discussion is bound to 
be superficial and peripheral. 

This issue is really a problem left 
over from liberalism; it raises, in effect, 
the question: Can we transcend the 
cleavage between supernaturalism and 
naturalism sufficiently to grasp the 
spiritual insights within our heritage 
which can give direction and dynamic to 
modern culture? 

It is to the credit of liberal theology 
that it sought to rid Christian thinking 
of this dualism by frankly avowing 
the spiritual significance of this world, 
seeking thereby to identify spiritual 
reality in the natural order. Monism 
made this procedure metaphysically 
possible in the late nineteenth century 
and in the early decades of the twentieth 


1 Fortune, May, 1942, pp. 102-4. 
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century. It was achieved on practical 
grounds by turning theology to a concern 
with ethical issues and with urgent 
problems within the social scene.? Liber- 
al theology turned the gaze of Christians 
earthward. And, with the help of Prag- 
matism in philosophy, it gave men a pas- 
sion for exploring, as well as for exploit- 
ing, the possibilities of this human scene. 
There is something glorious about the 
theological era stretching from the time 
of Horace Bushnell to the closing years 
of Walter Rauschenbusch. But liberal 
theology had achieved this earthly 
orientation in a manner that merely 
harmonized the Christian world view 
with the world of the sciences and of 
common affairs. It did not make it 
integral with it. Somehow, one who 
stood within the philosophical system of, 
say, Josiah Royce, or within the theo- 
logical system of William Newton Clarke, 
or even within the conceptual view of 
Shailer Mathews, always felt a strain in 
trying to connect his thinking with the 
common discourse of the natural, or 
even the social, sciences. While I was 
studying under Shailer Mathews, I 
never quite got away from the feeling 
that he held two sources of theology in 
juxtaposition which could never fuse or 
give rise to one, integrated scheme of 
thought.’ Gerald Birney Smith sensed 
this difficulty and more than once 
lamented the fact that liberal theo- 

2 The works of Henry Churchill King, especially 
his Moral and Religious Challenge of Our Times (New 
York, 1911), and Gerald Birney Smith’s Social Ideal- 
ism and the Changing Theology (New York, 1913), 
as well as Walter Rauschenbusch’s Theology for the 
Social Gospel (New York, 1917), are good examples 
of this trend. 

3 Compare his attempts to root theology in the 
teachings of Jesus, as in The Gospel and the Modern 
Man (New York, 1910) and Jesus on Social Insti- 
tutions (New York, 1928), with his concern to relate 
the authority of science to the theological issues, as 
in C “se of Science to Religion (New York, 
1924). 
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logians held to what he called “the 
last ditch of a receding orthodoxy,” in 
their appeal to Christ as a theological 
method, instead of venturing boldly 
upon an empirical reinterpretation of 
Christian meanings.* With the publica- 
tion of Wieman’s Religious Experience 
and Scientific Method (1926), Smith 
thought a way had been opened up for 
making this bold exploration. Had he 
lived, I feel sure he would have pushed 
on in this direction to establish Chris- 
tian thinking on an empirical basis that 
would have carried us beyond spiritual 
monism or the ethical intuitionism of 
liberal theology without emptying theol- 
ogy of its theistic content. It has always 
seemed to me that the controversy be- 
tween humanism and theism in the late 
twenties turned empirical theology from 
its constructive course on this issue at 
the very time when it was preparing to 
come to terms with the problem of re- 
ligion and culture. Before the social 
implications of this new empiricism 


could be pursued, humanism raised its © 


head as the foe of theism and successfully 
took over the cultural enterprise as its 
central religious concern. It became 
fashionable in theological circles to call 
one “humanistic” if he sought to discover 
spiritual value within the stream of 
culture. 

Thinking upon this issue was further 
frustrated and temporarily aborted by 
the sudden rise of reactionary theology 
in this country; this theology over- 
simplified the tension between Chris- 
tianity and culture by employing the 
language of an older ideology, calling 
society “secular” and giving the church 
a new sense of importance by setting it 
in bold relief against the world. Apart 
from being oversimplified and artificial, 


4See his Current Christian Thinking (Chicago, 
1928). 


this approach to the problem closes 
discussion at the very point where it 
should be opened: namely, the part that 
religion can play in giving vision and 
incentive to the creative outreach of 
society. Where religion is world-fleeing, 
or condescending toward culture, no 
such positive function will occur to it; 
but where it becomes life-affirming this 
is its primary end. It is perhaps fair to 
say that the Protestant religion in par- 
ticular has been inept both in conceiving 
and in performing this positive function. 
It has confined itself rather exclusively 
to the perception of evils. With percep- 
tions of good and the positive promotion 
of its possibilities it has had little in- 
terest. This reveals its strong moral bent 
and its weakness as a creative urge. Be- 
fore Christianity can be a positive force 
in the shaping of American culture, it 
will have to clarify its purposes at this 
point. This is a theological issue of first 
importance for the immediate future. 


III 


An issue closely related to the one 
just mentioned is the application of the 
Christian evangel to the regional re- 
nascence in this country, which promises 
to re-create the community as a center of 
culture. What I have in mind is the 
kind of pioneer work being done in 
Addison, Michigan, under the leadership 
of Mrs. and Mr. Wieman; the experi- 
mental work in adult education among 
other Michigan communities sponsored 
by the University of Michigan; govern- 
ment projects like the Tennessee Valley 
Authority; and the many other symp- 
toms of community revival throughout 
the South, the Southwest, and the 
Northwest, looking to the restoration 
of regional resources and to the awaken- 
ing of an inner motivation through the 
discovery of co-operative ways of pursu- 
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ing common social values. These are but 
straws in the wind, giving hint of impor- 
tant cultural developments that will 
contribute to the remaking of America. 
The question to which theologians and 
church leaders need to give attention 
is: Can the Christian evangel contribute 
in any genuine and significant way to 
this leavening of life, and to what ex- 
tent can the Christian churches be ac- 
tive participants in this cultural up- 
building? Here, again, we need to re- 
mind ourselves that an accumulation of 
new insight awaits appropriation in 
theology. For the sociologists, as well 
as the psychologists and the educators, 
have given unprecedented attention in 
recent years to what might be called the 
spiritual environment of human living. 
That is, they have inquired deeply into 
the nature of associated living, into the 
functioning of social institutions and 
social processes upon which the pursuit 
of common values depends. And they 
have come from their researches with 
the insistent thesis that we must build 
inwardly, that we must revive the family 
life around the hearth and create, with- 
in the community, resources that will 
give direction and amplitude to human 
growth. 

Here, again, one recalls the forward 
thrust of liberal theology in the heyday 
of its reconstructive efforts, especially 
the social crusading that found imple- 
mentation in the religious education 
movement, in the work of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and in clinical ex- 
periments in theological education. 


There is opportunity in these present 
developments to carry the prophetic 
vision beyond the social gospel of these 
earlier efforts and to create on a wider 
scale the motivating. dynamic of social 
engineering and education which will 
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affect the whole of our national life in 
the postwar period of reconstruction. 
Yet, as far as one can tell, theologians 
seem not to have discovered this op- 
portunity. In their present preoccupa- 
tion with tne perception of evils I doubt 
that they have eyes to see the operations 
of this spiritual renascence or to realize 
its promise. And this further suggests 
the pity of the present turn of theology 
in America. Being so completely ori- 
entated to the social mind of a spiritual- 
ly defeated Europe, many of our theo- 
logical leaders fail to take account of 
opportunities in our own social experi- 
ence. It is my conviction that, as theol- 
ogy moves more and more in its pres- 
ent direction, it will become less and less 
atuned to the creative currents within 
the American scene. And if the churches 
follow theology in this direction they 
will be unprepared to participate, with 
any positive force of insight, in the 
creative task that will confront America 
in the postwar era. Instead, they, too, 
will be fit only to sit upon the scorner’s 
bench and to be perceivers of evils. 


IV 


Basic to all these matters is the prob- 
lem of human destiny. Liberalism car- 
ried us beyond the conception of religion 
as preparation for death; but it hardly 
gave ample interpretation to the pos- 
sibilities of human fulfilment. Certainly 
traditional theology had less to say about 
it; hence the appeal to theological 
sources that antedate liberalism can 
hardly be expected to result in any 
realistic effort to grapple with this issue. 
It will offer reSources of will and en- 
durance but little, if any, insight into the 
possibilities of our creature experience 
within the span of this human venture. 
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If theology is to give adequate spiritual 
guidance to our times it will have to go 
beyond the level of the lost and the un- 
redeemed in its strategy of thinking, im- 
portant as this aspect is, and give serious 
attention to the grand art of human 
living, as a search for significance. 

As we view present prospects for a 
new day in theology, we need not de- 
plore unduly these winds of doctrine 
that blow off of Europe’s darkened 
shores. They bring reminiscences of the 
Christian faith of earlier times which we 
as a pioneer people have all too willingly 


ignored. We will be stronger for recalling 
them. But, if we are to fashion a spiritual 
culture out of the stuff of these critical 
days, out of the social insight that our 
best thinking has brought forth, out of 
the understanding of our world which 
undaunted scientific research has 
achieved, out of the poetry and song of 
this struggling age, we shall have to do 
more in theology than to recapture the 
authority of tradition. We must turn 
with new heart and confidence to the 
arduous task of fashioning a frontier 
faith. 
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ing common social values. These are but 
straws in the wind, giving hint of impor- 
tant cultural developments that will 
contribute to the remaking of America. 
The question to which theologians and 
church leaders need to give attention 
is: Can the Christian evangel contribute 
in any genuine and significant way to 
this leavening of life, and to what ex- 
tent can the Christian churches be ac- 
tive participants in this cultural up- 
building? Here, again, we need to re- 
mind ourselves that an accumulation of 
new insight awaits appropriation in 
theology. For the sociologists, as well 
as the psychologists and the educators, 
have given unprecedented attention in 
recent years to what might be called the 
spiritual environment of human living. 
That is, they have inquired deeply into 
the nature of associated living, into the 
functioning of social institutions and 
social processes upon which the pursuit 
of common values depends. And they 
have come from their researches with 
the insistent thesis that we must build 
inwardly, that we must revive the family 
life around the hearth and create, with- 
in the community, resources that will 
give direction and amplitude to human 
growth. 

Here, again, one recalls the forward 
thrust of liberal theology in the heyday 

of its reconstructive efforts, especially 

the social crusading that found imple- 

mentation in the religious education 

movement, in the work of the Federal 

Council of Churches, and in clinical ex- 

periments in theological education. 

There is opportunity in these present 

developments to carry the prophetic 

vision beyond the social gospel of these 

earlier efforts and to create on a wider 

scale the motivating. dynamic of social 

engineering and education which will 
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affect the whole of our national life in 
the postwar period of reconstruction. 
Yet, as far as one can tell, theologians 
seem not to have discovered this op- 
portunity. In their present preoccupa- 
tion with the perception of evils I doubt 
that they have eyes to see the operations 
of this spiritual renascence or to realize 
its promise. And this further suggests 
the pity of the present turn of theology 
in America. Being so completely ori- 
entated to the social mind of a spiritual- 
ly defeated Europe, many of our theo- 
logical leaders fail to take account of 
opportunities in our own social experi- 
ence. It is my conviction that, as theol- 
ogy moves more and more in its pres- 
ent direction, it will become less and less 
atuned to the creative currents within 
the American scene. And if the churches 
follow theology in this direction they 
will be unprepared to participate, with 
any positive force of insight, in the 
creative task that will confront America 
in the postwar era. Instead, they, too, 
will be fit only to sit upon the scorner’s 
bench and to be perceivers of evils. 


IV 


Basic to all these matters is the prob- 
lem of human destiny. Liberalism car- 
ried us beyond the conception of religion 
as preparation for death; but it hardly 
gave ample interpretation to the pos- 
sibilities of human fulfilment. Certainly 
traditional theology had less to say about 
it; hence the appeal to theological 
sources that antedate liberalism can 
hardly be expected to result in any 
realistic effort to grapple with this issue. 
It will offer resources of will and en- 
durance but little, if any, insight into the 
possibilities of our creature experience 
within the span of this human venture. 
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If theology is to give adequate spiritual 
guidance to our times it will have to go 
beyond the level of the lost and the un- 
redeemed in its strategy of thinking, im- 
portant as this aspect is, and give serious 
attention to the grand art of human 
living, as a search for significance. 

As we view present prospects for a 
new day in theology, we need not de- 
plore unduly these winds of doctrine 
that blow off of Europe’s darkened 
shores. They bring reminiscences of the 
Christian faith of earlier times which we 
as a pioneer people have all too willingly 
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ignored. We will be stronger for recalling 
them. But, if we are to fashion a spiritual 
culture out of the stuff of these critical 
days, out of the social insight that our 
best thinking has brought forth, out of 
the understanding of our world which 
undaunted scientific research has 
achieved, out of the poetry and song of 
this struggling age, we shall have to do 
more in theology than to recapture the 
authority of tradition. We must turn 
with new heart and confidence to the 
arduous task of fashioning a frontier 
faith. 
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THE IDENTIFICATION OF JESUS WITH 
THE SUFFERING SERVANT 


CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG* 


om countless pulpits, congrega- 
ices are told that Jesus found the 
clue to his ministry in the fulfilment 

of the Suffering Servant prophecies of the 
Book of Isaiah. Indeed, many modern 
scholars have affirmed’ the same belief. 
For instance, James Moffatt has writ- 
ten, “The suffering Servant conception 
was organic to the consciousness of Jesus, 
and he often regarded his vocation in 
the light of this supremely suggestive 
prophecy.’ British New Testament 
scholars of as independent mind as C. J. 
Cadoux and A. E. J. Rawlinson agree on 
this point, though their theologies are 
wide apart.? A Wesleyan like Vincent 
Taylor and a German Lutheran like 
Rudolf Otto meet in this common judg- 
ment.’ And now an American interpreter 
of The Intention of Jesus+ vehemently 


* Professor Craig has held the chair in New 
Testament language and literature in the Oberlin 
Graduate School in Theology since 1928. He has had 
an active part both in publication and leadership 
in the field of religious education and in the scholar- 
ly societies. His most recent volume, The Beginnings 
of Christianity (1943), has had very wide appre- 
ciation. 

* The Theology of the Gospels (New York and 
London, 1912), p. 149. 


2 Cadoux, The Historic Mission of Jesus (New 
York and London, 1943), pp. 37-38; Rawlinson, The 
New Testament Doctrine of the Christ (London and 
New York, 1926), pp. 238-41. 


3 Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice (London, 1937), 
pp. 39-48; Otto, The Kingdom of God and the Son of 
Man, trans. Floyd V. Filson and Bertram Lee (Lon- 
don, 1938), pp. 249-61. 


4 John W. Bowman, The Intention of Jesus (Phil- 
adelphia, 1943). C. C. Torrey is another ardent ad- 
vocate of the view. See his article, “The Influence 
of II Isaiah in the Gospels and Acts,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 1929, pp. 32-33. 


insists that this is the clue to the under- 
standing of that career. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that 
at few points has wishful thinking domi- 
nated the judgment of scholars more 
than in the consideration of this issue. 
While the contrary position has been set 
forth with considerable fullness by Lake, 
Burkitt,’ and others, it seems to me that 
there is need at the present moment for a 
re-examination of the evidence in the 
light of current principles of synoptic 
study and against the background of the 
entire early Christian evidence. 

The place to begin our consideration 
is not with the gospels themselves, but 
with the period of the last decade of the 
first century, when the situation is clear. 
I assume that that is the correct date for 
the Lukan writings, and that I Peter and 
I Clement are not much later. These are 
all documents which come from Hellen- 
istic communities, for whom the Old Tes- 
tament, as read in the Septuagint, was of 
great importance and the fulfilment of 
prophecy a central claim. Isaiah's53 was 
unquestionably a cornerstone of their 
apologetic. I Clement 16 quotes that 
chapter almost in its entirety; it illus- 
trated the humility of Jesus in contrast 
to the self-seeking presbyters at Corinth 
whom the author was opposing. The ci- 
tation in I Peter was also primarily 
ethical in application.® Christian slaves 

5K. Lake in The Beginnings of Christianity, Part 
I, “The Acts of the Apostles,” I, 383 f.; F. Burkitt, 
Christian Beginnings (London, 1924), pp. 35-39- 
Though B. W. Bacon emphasized a “Servant Chris- 


tology,” he denied that it was an identification 
made by Jesus himself (JBL, 1929, pp. 59 ff.). 


§T Pet. 2: 22-24. 
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were to bear their ill-treatment without 
retaliation, as Jesus had done. The de- 
scription which follows is not in terms of 
anything that the historical Peter might 
have seen, if he had witnessed the cruci- 
fixion. It is a combination of phrases 
from Isaiah 53 joined to a reference to 
“the tree.” I assume that the author had 
sacrificial ideas in mind, but how the 
vicarious act of Jesus actually served to 
put away sin “Peter” does not take time 
to explain. 

For Luke, the new faith consisted in a 
correct understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment. He pictured the risen Christ inter- 
preting the scriptures to his disciples in 
order to equip them for their work of 
witnessing.’ The resurrection rather than 
the death of Christ was central as the 
essential redemptive act of God. But the 
suffering of Christ was also to fulfil 
scripture. In both volumes Luke quoted 
Isaiah 53. At the Last Supper, Jesus is 
made to cite the words, “He was num- 
bered with the transgressors’;* and 
Philip gives the Ethiopian eunuch the 
correct understanding of the words con- 
cerning one who was led as a sheep to the 
slaughter.? If he was seeking to illustrate 
the vicarious, redemptive character of 
the suffering of Jesus, Luke could hardly 
have done worse in his selection of 
verses. But then he was in no sense a 
Paulinist in theology and his emphasis 
did not lie at that point. 

It is often claimed that the citation in 
Acts 8 was drawn from an early source. 
A “Servant” Christology is supposed to 
have been one of the most primitive in- 
terpretations of Jesus, for Luke ascribes 
to Peter the use of the title rats in Acts 
3 and 4."° But the adherents of this view 
have never satisfactorily explained why 
the term should have dropped out of use 
9 Acts 8: 32-33. 

10 Acts 3:13, 26; 4:27, 30. 


7 Luke 24: 44-46. 
8 Luke 22: 37. 
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so completely, never to be found again in 
the New Testament, but only to re-ap- 
pear early in the second century. In 
other words, it is found in the books 
which appeared not far from the time of 
the Lukan writings.“ Harnack made a 
thorough investigation of these uses in 
one of his latest published papers.” He 
showed that wats was never a name for 
Jesus, but a designation of function in a 
formula which had Jewish roots but was 
confined almost entirely to liturgical us- 
age, and more specifically to eucharistic 
prayers. Some possessive is always used 
and almost never is the name Jesus omit- 
ted, any more than with such phrases as 
“his servant, David,” or Moses, or Is- 
rael. In no sense could it be looked upon 
as a primitive christological title. 

I would go even further than Harnack 
and deny that the first Christian litera- 
ture shows clear use of Isaiah 53. Paul. 
shows an awareness of the chapter by a 
couple of quotations," but in neither case 


11 Didache viii. 9, 11; ix. 1; xiv. 1-3; I Clem. lix, 
2-4; Ep. Barn. vi. 1; ix. 2; Mart. Pol. xiv. 1, 3; xx. 2. 


2 A. Harnack, “Die Bezeichnung Jesu als Knecht 
Gottes,” in Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften (1926), pp. 212-38. More 
recent studies are by L. L. Carpenter, Primitive 
Christian A pplication of the Doctrine of the Servant 
(Durham, 1929); Henry J. Cadbury, in The Begin- 
nings of Christianity, V, 364-70; and Joachim Jere- 
mias, “‘’Auvés rod Oeod,” in Die Zeitschrift 
fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXXIV, 115- 
23. It seems to me that Cadbury is unduly skeptical 
of the relation to Isaiah 53. E. Lohmeyer (in Der 
Brief an der Philipper (Gottingen, 1928], p. 94) in- 
terprets Phil. 2:6-11 as a pre-Pauline hymn con- 
taining a “Servant Christology,” for he equates 
boddos (vs. 7) with wats. K. F. Euler also believes 
that the passage is based on Isaiah 53 (Die Ver- 
kiindigung vom leidenden Gottesknecht (Stuttgart, 
1934], p. 45). The conjecture is rightly opposed by 
Rengstorf, in Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch, II, 
282. Still, the later Greek translations of the Old 
Testament did render "J 3 N by doddos, and it ap- 


pears in the Septuagint in Isa. 49: 3, 5- 
13 Rom. 15: 21 quotes Isa. 52:15, “They shall see 


to whom no tidings of him came, and they who have 
not heard shall understand.” Rom. 10:16 quotes 
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is there the slightest connection with vi- 
carious suffering and death. I cannot see 
that the use of the one word zapadiéwut 
in Rom. 4:25 is an allusion to the chap- 
ter.4 What other word might he have 
used? It was fundamental for Paul that 
“Christ died according to the scriptures 
for our sins’’;'S but if Isaiah 53 was the 
passage that he had in mind, he never 
betrayed it in any preserved letter. 

On the other hand, the books from the 
later period do contain what seem to me 
to be undeniable allusions. The author 
to the Hebrews has one among the Old 
Testament passages quoted in setting 
_ forth the sacrifice and priesthood of 

Christ. John seems to have been think- 
ing of this chapter when he described 
“the lamb that takes away the sin of the 
world.’’*® The same figure contributed to 
the application of this symbol in the 
Apocalypse.’? Among the “reflection ci- 
tations” employed by Matthew is one 
from Isaiah 53 and another from Isa. 
42:1-4."8 It is to be noted, however, that 
in each case Matthew related the passage 
to the healing ministry of Jesus rather 
than to his vicarious death. It is entirely 
premature to assume that the Servant 
who heals is necessarily the Servant who 
suffers. Also, because we know that there 


is a connection between Isaiah 42 and . 


53, we cannot take it for granted that 
first-century Christians knew it. 
With this preliminary orientation, 


Isa. 53:1, “Lord, who hath believed our report.” 
Obviously, neither word has any direct connection 
to Paul’s interpretation of the suffering and death 
of Christ. 


4 Tf Paul had Isa. 53: 12 in mind, why did he use 
ra wapardpara instead of dia ras duaprias, the 
phrase used repeatedly by the prophet? Also, why 
do Nestle and W. H. mark these words as if they 


were quotations? 
1ST Cor. 15: 3. 17 Rev. 5:6, 12. 


8 Matt. 8:17; 12: 18-21. 


John 1: 29. 
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may we approach the primitive gospel 
material to see what evidence supports 
the idea that, despite the late usage of 
Isaiah 53 in Christian literature, it had 
been for Jesus himself the clue to the dis- 
covery of his mission. Only three pas- 
sages are cited to indicate the influence 
of this chapter on words of Jesus for 
which the claim of genuineness can be 
raised. (1) In Mark 9:12b we read, “And 
how is it written of the Son of man that 
he should suffer many things and be set 
at naught?” Otto confidently sees here a 
reflection of the word “set at naught” in 
Isa. 53:2-4. (2) In Mark 10:45 and 
14:24 the “giving of his life” and the 
‘pouring out of his blood” is for “‘many.”’ 
Why not for all? The answer is found in 
the use of that word in Isa. 53:11-12. In 
fact, it is claimed that the word ‘“‘ran- 
som,” though not found in Isaiah 53, is 
an attempt to sum up the whole presen- 
tation of the chapter. 
—Mark 9:12 is an admittedly difficult 
passage. Lohmeyer follows Couchoud 
in rejecting the words in question as a 
marginal gloss which interrupts the con- 
nection.’® Rawlinson and Turner try to 
meet that difficulty by transposing the 
clause to follow verse 10.”° Since Brans- 
comb assigns the identification of John 
the Baptist with Elijah to early church 
apologetic, he takes it for granted that 
the phrase in question can only involve 
the theological position of Mark.” I 
would agree with him, though the case 
for a gloss here is one of the strongest in | 


19E. Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus 
(Géttingen, 1937), p. 183; P. L. Couchoud, Journal 
of Theological Studies, 1933, Pp. 123. 


20 A. E. J. Rawlinson, Mark (Westminster Com.; 
London, 1925), p. 121; C. H. Turner, in A New 
Commentary on Holy Scripture, ed. C. Gore (New 
York, 1928), III, 82. 


2*B. Harvie Branscomb, The Gospel of Mark 
(New York and London, 1937), p. 165. Loisy as- 
cribes the clause to a redactor of the source. 
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the entire gospel. No wonder there are 
few who follow Otto in seeking support 
here. 

For Mark 10:45 and 14:24 the ques- 
tion is twofold: (1) Does the use of the 
word “many” constitute a definite allu- 
sion to Isaiah 53 and therefore an indica- 
tion that the Servant prefigured the 
career of Jesus? (2) Are these words from 
Jesus himself, or do they reflect the theo- 
logical point of view of the evangelist or 
the church before him? 

Personally, I believe that it is arbi- 
trary to deny that Jesus could have 
spoken of benefits which might come 
from his impending death. Belief in the 
atoning value of the unmerited suffering 
of the righteous was comparatively wide- 
spread in ancient Judaism.” It is not a 
question of any particular literary influ- 
ence. That is always difficult to estab- 


‘lish when we have only fragmentary lit- 


erary remains from a period. But prece- 
dents were available quite apart from 
Isaiah 53. Some of us, however, are 
ready to believe that Jesus could have 
suggested that his threatening death 
would yet in the providence of God serve 
for the benefit of man without having to 
read it first in a book. On the other hand, 
it is always possible to reject the allu- 
sions, for it is undeniable that we have no 
words from Jesus except those transmit- 
ted by a community which looked back 
on the events of the passion, and which 
formulated their memories against that 
experience. In the light of this, it is ab- 
surd to claim stenographic accuracy for 
even the more vague predictions of the 
passion. 

Still, even though we grant that these 
words substantially report genuine ut- 
terances of Jesus, does the one word 


22 Billerbeck has assembled the evidence in the 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und 
Midrasch (Munich, 1924), II 273 ff. 
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“many” prove dependence upon Isaiah 
53? That strikes me as case-pleading of a 
most dubious sort. Schweitzer is proba- 
bly wrong in seeing here a reference to 
“the elect.’’?3 But why is anything more 
to be read from the word than when 
Mark says that Jesus healed ‘‘many”’?4 
Has it any other reference than in the 
saying, ‘“Many that are first shall be 
last’”’??5 Paul speaks of the grace of God 
abounding unto “many,” but no one 
pretends that Isaiah 53 has influenced 
this. There is an interesting contrast 
between the case which some would 
build on this one word and their disin- 
clination to admit a connection with the 
Son of man in Enoch despite all of the 
gospel sayings to that effect. 

Bowman apparently recognizes the 
feebleness of this evidence, for he does 
not appeal to any of these verses. In- 
stead, he bases his contention on two 
points: (1) No one else could have been 
so original. “Jesus and he alone was re- 
sponsible for the fusion of the two 
prophetic concepts (Messiah of the Rem- 
nant and the Suffering Servant of the 
Lord), and everything he ever said or did 
was motivated by his intention to fulfill” 
the demands of the resultant Suffering 
Servant Messiah of the Remnant con- 
cept.”?7 (2) That Jesus did make such an 
identification is supported by reference 
not to Isaiah 53 but to other passages in 
Isaiah which are found in gospel mate- 
rial. The voice at the baptism of Jesus 
and the transfiguration is obviously in- 
fluenced by the language of Isa. 42:1. 
That is “the ordination formula of the 
Suffering Servant.’”* In his introductory 
sermon at Nazareth Jesus identifies him- 

23 A. Schweitzer, Geschichte der Leben-Jesu- 
Forschung (Tiibingen, 1913), p. 435- 

24 Mark 1: 34; 3: 10. 

27 Op. cit., p. 2. 
Thid., p. 39. 


25 Mark 10: 31. 
26 Rom. 5: 15-19. 
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self with the figure in Isa. 61:1—3, and in 
his answer to the emissaries of John the 
Baptist the language is based on Isaiah 

This is a most amazing combination of 
unproved and unprovable assumptions. 
Bowman himself seems to realize that the 
baptismal voice represents the theology 
of Mark, for despite his insistence that 
Jesus received his messianic call at this 
time he keeps asking, “Was the church 
right in its identification?’’s° I should say 
also that Luke’s opening sermon at 

~ Nazareth is nothing but his own free re- 
writing of Mark to provide a symbolic 
frontispiece for his first volume, pointing 
to the rejection of Jesus by the Jews and 
the coming of God’s salvation to gentiles 
instead.** But, even though the incident 
is ascribed to Jesus, Isaiah 61 is not one 
of the Servant passages, and it says 
nothing whatever about suffering and 
dying for men. It portrays messianic de- 
liverance, but nothing of vicarious suffer- 
ing. The same is true of Isa. 35: 5-6. It is 
not a Servant passage; it is not used by 
the gospels in relation to the death of 
Jesus; rather, the healing ministry of 

“Jesus shows that the messianic time had 
already come.** 

There is even less point in the claim 
that no one else could have been so orig- 
inal as to unite the Suffering Servant fig- 
ure with the Messiah of the Remnant. In 
fact, where is there anything in the gos- 
pels about a “messiah of the remnant,” 
except that an unrepentant Israel could 
not share in God’s deliverance? Bow- 
man’s claim is analogous to the kind of 
appeal that used to be made in defense 

29 Tbid., pp. 146-47. Cadoux, op. cit., also appeals 
to these other Isaiah passages (p. 37). 

3° OP. cit., p. 43- 

3tLuke 4: 16-30. See J. M. Creed, The Gospel 
According to St. Luke (London, 1930), pp. 65-66. 


3? Matt. 11: 5-6; Luke 7: 22-23. 
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of the Johannine words ascribed to Jesus. 
It was said that they bore the mark of 
too great religious genius to be invented 
by anyone else. But such judgments are 
entirely subjective; it is assumed that 
what we value most comes from Jesus; 
what is an embarrassment to us (apoca- 
lyptic eschatology for instance) has some 
other source. That is simply rationalizing 
our prejudices, not historical thinking. 
As a matter of fact, we would not be 
ascribing greater spiritual insight to the 
early church if we believe that it was 
they who first identified Jesus with the 
Suffering Servant. He had to look for- 
ward to an end which could not be fore- 
seen in detail. The amount of suffering 
which he had to undergo did not de- 
pend upon his choice but upon the sur- 
rounding circumstances. After the event, 
it was only a matter of time until some- 
one should put two and two together. 
Hindsight does not require great spiritual 
perception. Given the fact of the passion 
and the crucifixion, men who found their 
message hidden in the Old Testament 
would ultimately find it predicted in 
Isaiah 53. The most extraordinary fact is 
that we do not find it as early as Paul. 


Have the advocates of the theory 
thought through what is involved in the 
idea that Jesus derived the ideal of his 
ministry from a study of this passage in 
Isaiah? Admittedly there was no current 
teaching of the suffering of the messiah 
at the time of Jesus. Though the Targum 
of Jonathan does give a messianic inter- 
pretation of Isaiah 53, everything that 
might involve suffering is explained 
away.*3 How did Jesus discover that his 
own career, which I believe was in some 
way messianic, was to involve suffering? 
Surely not from a book, but from the 


33 Billerbeck prints the relevant material con- 
veniently; op. cit., I, 482. 
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actual situation in which he lived. Men 
may choose to be a supreme servant of 
their fellow-men. That choice Jesus cer- 
tainly made. It is not proved by individ- 
ual verses, but by his whole life-career. 
That this service should involve suffering 
depended not upon himself, but upon the 
reaction of others to his mission. Though 
he appears to have been driven into re- 
tirement from Galilee,** and though he 
doubtless suffered much mental anguish 
from the failure of his people to repent,* 
he underwent no special physical suffer- 
ing up to the time of his arrest. What oc- 
casion would he have had to say to him- 
self or anyone else, “I intend to be the 
Suffering Servant of the Book of Isaiah”? 
He was a “suffering servant” because of 
the turn which events took, not because 
it was the role which he could have de- 
liberately chosen. 

It is conceivable, of course, that, as the 
probability increased that his ministry 
would end in death, he may have found 
comfort in this chapter in Isaiah. The 
meaning of his death, if it came, would 
be like that of the Servant portrayed 
there. But why should one base an inter- 
pretation of the career of Jesus on what 
must be, in the light of the evidence, only 
a conjecture, and one that has so little 
factual basis? Mark may have had Isaiah 
53 in mind when he developed the motif 
of silence in his accounts of the trial. But 
in the crucifixion story it is Psalm 22 
which influenced the tradition. The 
mocking, the parting of the garments, 
and the cry from the cross were all drawn 
from that picture of the suffering right- 
eous one.*° “To die according to scrip- 


34 Luke 13: 31-33. 
35 Matt. 23: 37-39; Luke 13: 34-35. _ 


36 Ps, 22:18—Mark 15:24; Ps. 22: 7-8—Mark 
15: 29; Ps. 22: 1—Mark 15: 34. 


ture’’—the primitive Christian formula- 
tion—was to fulfil Psalm 22. 

To the early Christians, who had to 
overcome the shame of the cross, it was 
exceedingly important to show the fulfil- 
ment of predictions in the scriptures. 
But why should that type of apologetic 
be continued in the twentieth century? 
The true moral grandeur of Jesus is seen, 
not in his following a path predetermined 
in a book, but in choosing what seemed 
to be the will of God in the confidence 
that God would use such obedience in his 
own way to his glory. Therefore, it seems 
to me to be irrelevant to claim that Jesus 
combined the figures of Suffering Servant 
and the Danielic Son of man.’7 That he 
identified himself in some way with the 
coming Son of man I find an inescapable 
conclusion.** If that Son of man had to 
share in suffering, what was that but a 
participation in the messianic woes which 
must, according to tradition, precede the 
ultimate deliverance. Beyond that, I do 
not see how we can affirm more than that 
the secret of his mission lay in his own 
realization of the will of God. With true 
insight the author to the Hebrews ap- 
plied to Jesus the words, “Lo, I have 
come to do thy will.’’3? The discovery of 
what that involved was not mediated by 
any one passage of scripture, but by his 
own oneness with the Father amidst the 
critical scene in which he was called to 
work. 


37 Billerbeck has attempted to show that Isaiah 
53 influenced the Similitudes of Enoch (op. cit., I, 
481). His case is chiefly based on the exaltation of 
the Servant in 52:13, pointing to the exaltation of 
the Son of man, and the designation of both as “the 
righteous one.” It seems to me that the evidence is 
very inconclusive. 


38 C. T. Craig, “The Problem of the Messiahship 
of Jesus,” in E. P. Booth (ed.), New Testament 
Studies (New York and Nashville, 1942), pp. 95- 
114. 


39 Heb. 10: 5-9. 
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OHN SCOTUS ERIGENA, who flourished 
in the ninth century, may with jus- 
tice be called the greatest Christian 
philosopher between Origen and 

Thomas Aquinas. Despite this fact, we 

know singularly little about his life, and 

that little is derived from most varied 
sources, some of them of doubtful verac- 
ity. 

It appears that he was born about 810, 
very likely in Ireland. His name would 
indicate that he was an Irishman by 
nationality, and there is a reference to 
him as Irish in the writings of Prudentius 
of Troyes. Of his early life we know 
nothing. It seems probable that he was 
educated as a youth in an Irish monas- 
tery. He had a good knowledge of Greek, 
which was studied in Ireland, alone of 
European countries. He was at the court 
of Charles the Bald, possibly from 840, 
and. is said to have been a favorite of 
the French king and the master of the 
palatine school which had been founded 
some time earlier by Charlemagne and 
Alcuin, his English schoolmaster-friend. 

While at the court school, Erigena 
translated the works of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius, who was at that time be- 
lieved to have been the Dionysius con- 
verted by Paul, and the apostle of Chris- 
tianity to the Gauls. He also translated 

* Mr. Pittenger studied in Columbia University, 
Union Theological Seminary, and the General Theo- 
logical Seminary (New York), and has been for ten 
years a member of the department of dogmatic 
theology of the last-named institution. His pub- 
lished books include The Approach to Christianity, 
Christ and the Christian Faith, and the recent Reli- 
gious Book Club selection, The Christian Way in the 
Modern World. He is a frequent contributor to 
theological periodicals. We are pleased to have from 
— this revealing study of a great medieval 

er. 
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the Ambigua of Maximus the Confessor, 
who had been a royal official of Heraclius 
and later had become abbot of a monas- 
tery near Constantinople. Maximus, who 
lived in the seventh century, had written 
extensively on theological subjects. Erig- 
ena also took an active part in two im- 
portant theological discussions, one con- 
cerning predestination and the other the 
doctrine of the Eucharist. In the former 
he wrote (at the request of Hincmar, 
archbishop of Rheims) a tract refuting 
Gottschalk, who had taught a rigid pre- 
destination in the stricter Augustinian 
tradition. In the other controversy, 
which developed about the notions of 
Paschasius Radbertus on the Eucharis- 
tic presence, Erigena also seems to have 
written a volume, unfortunately lost. 
It appears that he stood for a somewhat 
more “spiritual” view of the presence 
than was common at the time, perhaps 
defending some position similar to the 
dynamic symbolism which was later 
enunciated by Berengar of Tours. 

Finally, we come to Erigena’s great 
work, the De divisione naturae. Certainly 
this is one of the most impressive philo- 
sophical achievements in the history of 
human thought. The great survey is in 
five books, and in the Migne Patrologia 
Latina runs to six hundred columns. It 
is a complete study of the realm of hu- 
man knowledge, so far as Erigena and 
his contemporaries understood it. Close- 
ly reasoned and consistent, it is also rich 
in quotation from Greek and Latin fa- 
thers, marked by profound insight into 
spiritual truth, and occasionally has 
noble passages of Latin prose. 

Little is known of Erigena from the 
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completion of this great book, about 870, 
until the time of his death. It is said that 
he went to England, and for a time 
engaged in teaching at the school at 
Malmesbury Abbey. Here (so we are 
told by William of Malmesbury, in his 
chronicle) the Irish philosopher was 
stabbed to death by his pupils, who in 
some academic controversy rushed upon 
him with their pens. There is no reason 
to doubt the story of Scotus’ settlement 
in England, and his teaching at Malmes- 
bury, although we may be pardoned if 
we question the reported manner of his 
death. 

Although little enough is known about 
the life of Erigena, much can be learned 
from his writings as to the extent of his 
reading and his intellectual ‘“‘orienta- 
tion.” He was a Platonist of the Platon- 
ists—although, indeed, he knew the mas- 


‘ter for the most part only at second 


hand. The one original work of Plato 
with which he seems to have been fami- 
liar is the Timaeus. His acquaintance 
with the Greek thinker was through the 
neo-Platonic school, and he came to them 
through Augustine and the Greek fa- 
thers whom he had read. But, although 
his knowledge was a “derived knowl- 
edge,” the Irish philosopher had an 
anima naturaliter platonica, and time 
and again his insight penetrates to the 
real thought of the founder of the Acade- 
my, through the veils which later writers 
had placed about him. 

But, above all, Erigena was a Chris- 
tian. Too often, those who have written 
about him seem to have pictured John 
as one who spent his life in the endeavor 
to dress up his own personal neo-Platon- 
ism in Christian habiliments, but who 
never quite succeeded in disguising his 
real tendency. This is untrue and unfair. 
Anyone who has taken the trouble to 
read Erigena, and not merely to read 


about him, and more particularly one 
who has studied the De divisione naturae 
sympathetically, cannot question the 
profound Christian faith and devotion 
of this Irish thinker nor doubt his deep 
love for Jesus Christ, the incarnate Son 
of God. In the middle of long and some- 
what arid metaphysical discussious, one 
comes across occasional passages such as 
the following, surely the cry of a pas- 
sionately Christian soul: “O Domine 
Jesu, nullum aliud praemium, nullam 
aliam beatitudinem, nullum aliud gau- 
dium a te postulo, nisi ut ad purum abs- 
que ullo errore fallacis theoriae verba 
tua, quae per tuum sanctum Spiritum 
inspirata sunt, intelligam” (Migne ed., 
1o10B). Such understanding, he adds, 
will be “‘summa felicitatis meae, finisque 
perfectae contemplationis.” 

The De divisione naturae is quite clear- 
ly an attempt to work out a Christian 
world view; it should be judged on that 
assumption, and not taken as a bad- 
ly disguised neo-Platonic system. Ad- 
mittedly (as we shall see) it includes 
many neo-Platonic elements, but it need 
not be called non-Christian nor pan- 
theist for that reason—unless by Chris- 
tianity we mean only that which can 
be traced within the covers of the New 
Testament. Nevertheless, the work was 
condemned about four hundred years 
later by the University of Paris, and 
then by Pope Honorius III. It was said 
to be filled with pantheism, and to show 
other heresies as well. We shall have oc- 
casion to discuss this charge; but at the 
moment we must be content with point- 
ing out that, whether condemned or not, 
the work exerted a tremendous influence 
on the early Middle Ages among the 
notable Christian thinkers, and its prac- 
tical rediscovery by modern philoso- 
phers has shown us the startling moder- 
nity of much of Erigena’s thought. His 
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was an essentially great, and an essen- 
tially Christian, mind, even if we may 
object to much which found its place in 
his synthesis. 

It was not until the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries that the influence of 
Aristotle was felt in Europe. Plato was 
the master, seen through Plotinus, Pro- 
clus, and their Christian followers. In 
this Christian Platonist tradition, Eri- 
gena was one of the finest flowers. And 
it is to a consideration of his Christian 
Platonism that we shall turn in this 
paper. Our survey will be made by way 
of his greatest work, and will consider 
the fourfold division of nature, the con- 
cept of God, the nature of Deity as Eri- 
gena conceived it; the created world, the 
problem of evil; man’s place as micro- 
cosm of the world order, the completion 
of revelation by the incarnation of the 
Word, and the final restoration of all 
things in God, so that he may be all in 
all. 

Our purpose in this paper is not to 
evaluate Erigena’s work, so much as to 
present it interpretatively, in the hope 
that others may be interested in his 
great contribution to Christian specula- 
tion—a contribution that has been sadly 
neglected, not to say forgotten. No mat- 
ter how wide may be our difference from 
Scotus, we shall profit by attention to 
and consideration of his work, for it is 
in fact one of the noblest—even if in cer- 
tain ways mistaken—Christian philo- 
sophical monuments. 

References will be made to the Migne 
edition, prepared by H. J. Floss, and 
found in Volume CXXII of the Patro- 
logia Latina. Unhappily the literature 
about Erigena is rather less extensive 
than that concerning other and later 
medieval philosophers. Probably the 
best single study in English is by Henry 
Bett: Johannes Scotus Erigena (Cam- 


bridge University Press, 1925); this is 
an extended and on the whole satisfac- 
tory account of the man and his philoso- 
phy, done with a sympathetic touch. 
There is a slighter, indeed a rather 
sketchy, work by Alice Gardner, en- 
titled Studies in John the Scot. The study 
by Dom Maieul Cappuyns, Jean Scot 
Erigéne, sa vie, son cuvre, sa pensée 
(Louvain and Paris, 1933) is ample and 
competent. Several valuable studies have 
been written in Germany, notably that 
by Huber; and mention must also be 
made of the Leben und Lehre des Johan- 
nes Scotus Erigena by Christlieb. Mau- 
rice de Wulf treats the subject, but rath- 
er inadequately and unsympathetically, 
in his great History of Medieval Philoso- 
phy. Our partial list of works on Scotus 
may be concluded by mention of a brief 
but friendly account in W. H. V. Reade’s 
delightful essay on scholastic philosophy, 
published in Volume V of the Cambridge 
Medieval History. 


I 


Erigena holds that the order of na- 
ture, by which he means all that which 
in one sense of the phrase may be called 
“the totality of being,” human and di- 
vine, is to be regarded as divisible into 
four parts. The first is the uncreated and 
the creating; the second, the created 
and creating; the third, the created and 
not creating; the fourth, the uncreated 
and not creating (441B). But when he 
says this he does not intend to equate 
the entire natural order, to which he 
refers in this broad sense, with Deity. 
Rather, he is attempting to point out 
that in man’s understanding of the uni- 
versal system of reality it is possible to 
make four important divisions, of which 
the first and the last groups are divine— 
are, indeed, Deity himself. The middle 
two really exist in rebus. They represent, 
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in the first place, the primordial causes 
in which differentiated nature finds its 
reality, themselves being unified in the 
Word (527), of which more will be said 
later. In the second place, they represent 
the universe apprehended as created, 
and in time and space (442B). 

This schematization may be stated as 
follows. God is to be seen as fons et origo 
of all reality, he himself being the ulti- 
mate Reality. By his Word he creates 
according to certain eternal causes or 
ideas. In this manner the created world 
“comes forth” from him to its relative 
independent existence; but it also re- 
turns to him, for he is the terminus ad 
quem of the entire creative movement, 
as well as its “terminus a quo. Omnia 
.... quae sunt et quae non sunt ab ea,’ 
per eam, et in ea, et ad eam creari” 
(1019B). Thus, whatever is, is real only 
in so far as it partakes of his nature; and 
whatever does not partake of his nature 
is unreal, although none the less it is 
“dependent”’ upon him for its very non- 
being. “(Omnia ex Deo, et Deum in om- 
nibus esse, et non aliunde nisi ex ipso 
facta est, quoniam ex ipso et per ipsum et 
in ipso facta sunt omnia” (688A). This 
is precisely the view which is expressed 
by Cardinal Bona in his Via compendii 
ad Deum, where it is said that “God is 
the ocean of all essence and existence, 
the very being itself which contains all 
being. From him all things depend; they 
flow out from him and to him they re- 
turn; they are, in the degree to which 
they participate in his being.” A similar 
position was held by Nicolas of Cusa, 
and by many others in the Christian 
Platonic tradition. 

Such an assured statement of the na- 
ture of things presupposes the adequacy 
of man’s knowledge and reasoning pow- 
ers to the reality in which human life is 


Sc., divina natura. 


set. It involves, indeed, the ontological 
realism which was later to be stated in 
another form by Anselm. Furthermore, 
truth, so far as man can understand it, 
is correspondence with a reality which 
while not ourselves is available to human 
understanding (722D). The universal 
is on a higher level of reality than the 
particulars into which it is differentiated, 
but they have their own degree of real 
being. The fourfold division is for Eri- 
gena accurate and real, so far as it goes— 
although it is not exhaustive. To put the 
point vulgarly, ‘““What I can think in- 
side me must have some sense outside 
me.” What man’s reason can discover 
is, indeed, an appearance of the truth, 
but it is not a phantasy; it, like the cre- 
ated world, is a manifestation of the ab- 
solute and underived, a theophany, not 
a mere picture or that which does not 
exist in itself (633A). 


II 


Against such a background, we may 
now proceed to consider certain aspects 
of the doctrine of God which Erigena 
sketches for us. 

God in himself is beyond all knowl- 
edge, beyond all description. Yet he can 
in a sense be described and known; this 
is possible only because he has revealed 
himself to men. John assumes that, 
in the kind of world which he has por- 
trayed, God reveals himself as he really 
is. Hence that knowledge by theophany 
is to be trusted. God has manifested 
himself in the whole world order, which 
is a vast divina apparitio. In that process, 
man is the supreme point, for he is in 
summitate divinae operationis (531C), 
and thus a point of focus for the entire 
system (530D). The nature of God is 
therefore most clearly revealed in the 
nature of man: a preparation for the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. And this 
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means that in the human love which is 
man’s highest level (in ‘“this-wordly” 
regard) there is a reflection—even a re- 
production—of the divine charity which 
is the heart of God. Indeed, “in quantum 
humanus intellectus ascendit per carita- 
tem, in tantum divina sapientia descend- 
it per misericordiam” (449C). 

But while God is thus manifested and 
present in all creation, and his nature 
supremely revealed in man, he remains 
complete in himself, without loss or di- 
vision. God overflows in creation, by 
some inner necessity of his being—and 
there seems little emphasis on the part 
which the divine will plays in the act of 
creation. The world is thus “organic” 
to the divine life, in Professor Pringle- 
Pattison’s familiar phrase. Since the 
entire cosmic system is of God, and in 
its degree partakes of his goodness, while 
he remains himself and fundamentally 
unchanged (454A), it is clear that his 
manifestation in that system must be 
in differing modes and degrees. 

It is thus certain that Erigena cannot 
be charged with pantheism. It would be 
much wiser to speak of him as holding 
“panentheism”—that all things are, in 
varying measure, “in” God. But if by 
pantheism is meant (as is normally the 
case) an identification of the sum total 
of reality with the being of God, the 
charge against Erigena is false. It is 
indeed correct that time and again his 
arguments appear to tend toward a 
“higher pantheism”; and certainly he 
is a monist. But all Christian philosophy 
has maintained that in the long run, and 
sub specie aeternitatis, the reality of the 
created world partakes of the ultimate 
Reality, and finds its only meaning when 
set in that context; and that evil vanishes 
away in the eternity of God’s positive 
goodness, no matter how real it may be 
in our experience. For such a philosophy, 
God is eventually to be identified with 
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the Absolute, as Mr. Webb has so often 
argued. 

Erigena, indeed, maintains that “nihil 
est aliud omnium essentia, nisi omnium 
in divina sapientia cognitio” (559B); 
but he is very clear that Deity is not 
merely in omnibus but also super omnia. 

His notion of the divine transcendence 
is staggering. Above all essence and ex- 
istence, unknown and unknowable, God 
is in many respects like the 76 év of the 
neo-Platonists. Yet all things are his 
creation, and revea! him; while they are 
not to be identified with the eternally 
subsistent One. Nor is knowledge of God, 
made possible by human participation 
in the divine nature (a real intellectus, 
because it is a sharing in the essentia 
omnium. in Deo [559B]), to be equated 
with the divine self-knowledge, a posi- 
tion involved in some absolutist phi- 
losophies. For Erigena it is a sharing, 
not an identification. It is infiniti defi- 
nitio, attained through reason and con- 
templation, but it is strictly human. 

As the reader will have seen, this out- 
look is remarkably similar to the modern 
doctrine of degrees of knowledge and 
reality—or, better, to degrees of mani- 
festations of Reality. It is closer to 
Bradley (in Appearance ang Reality) 
than to Hegel, and is strikingly like Pro- 
fessor Taylor’s position in Elements of 
Metaphysics. These writers cannot fairly 
be called pantheists, nor can Erigena 
himself. For their view holds not to an 
identification of God and the world, but 
only to a participation of that world in 
the Reality which created, sustains, and 
directs it, and the insistence that the 
actuality of the system consists in the 
degree to which it partakes of that 
Reality. 

Ill 


We may now make some further ob- 
servations on the doctrine of God as 
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taught by Erigena. According to our 
philosopher, the divine being is not com- 
pound, but simplex. In him, to be and 
to create, to will and to express, are one 
and the same simple act (518A). Here 
John is in accord with most classical 
theologians—notably, of course, with 
Thomas Aquinas who discussed this 
problem at length. 

The conventional list of metaphysical 
attributes is given; and although insuffi- 
cient attention is paid to the thought of 
God as love, it is clearly affirmed that 
he is to be regarded as positive good- 
ness, light, and life. None of these quali- 
ties may be predicated of God as they 
stand. In a real sense, they are limiting 
terms; but Erigena will apply these 
“moral” attributes eminenter. They are 
predicated of God because it is man’s 
privilege to share in the divine nature, 


‘and so to have a participated and (so 


to say) revelational knowledge of God, 
from which limited knowledge we may 
argue (analogically, as we should say) 
to the divine life itself. Metaphysically, 
however, Erigena inclines to the nega- 
tive way (684D), even existence being 
(as we have seen) a limitation. Morally, 
he speaks more in the via affirmationis. 

The Godhead is trinity-in-unity. God 
in his own being is a multiplicity held 
within a larger unity, but not abstractly. 
The divine life is rich beyond our imagin- 
ing. That multiplicity-in-unity is re- 
flected for Erigena in the world of our 
human knowledge, although even here 
it is a very shadowy knowledge. The 
shadows, uowever, are real shadows, as 
the substance which casts them is real 
substance (in Isaac Pennington’s great 
sentence); and Erigena would hold firm- 
ly to the adumbrations of the Trinity 
in the human mind, as sketched by 
Augustine. 

But although God possesses in him- 
self this rich life, he is also self-expres- 
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sive. As we saw earlier, the world is his 
expression, but it is not himself. Self 
must be expressed in not-self; in some 
such way, eminenter, God may be said 
to find place for an activity which is not 
himself totally, since he is undiminished 
in it. That is to say, God as it were pro- 
jects himself eternally, and in some 
sense realizes himself through that pro- 
jection, although he exists “excellently” 
apart from such creativity—which, nev- 
ertheless, is of his true nature (675BC). 
If this sounds like metaphysical non- 
sense, it is at least the best that any 
thinker has been able to do to maintain 
creation as real to God, and yet at the 
same time to maintain the divine in in- 
dependence of that creation. 

The work of creation is effected by the 
primordial causes, already mentioned. 
These causes have their being in the 
Word. This Word is for Erigena the 
creative activity (or, we might say, the 
eternal creative mode) in the life of the 
Godhead. It is thus that he maintains 
the unexhausted self-expression which 
we discussed above. The Word is not to 
be identified outright with the primor- 
dial causes, for they are created by God 
through the Word, and find their center 
of unity in that Word—they are, so to 
speak, the first models of creation, and 
bear a likeness to Mr. Whitehead’s eter- 
nal objects, if these were understood by 
the contemporary philosopher as part 
of a divine reality which included an- 
tecedent and subsequent deity as well 
(to use his own expressions). 

The Logos is consubstantial, co-essen- 
tial and co-eternal with the Father, or 
source of Godhead, but the causes are 
not (562A); they have been made for the 
creation of the world order. 

Erigena declares that the Holy Spirit, 
a third eternal “mode” in Deity or of 
Deity, proceeds from the Father through 
the Son. The unbegotten Father is the 
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final source of all things; the Logos is the 
creating source; and the Holy Spirit is 
the distributive or particularizing source, 
whose work is the application of the 
primordial causes, created by the Father 
through the Word, to their differen- 
tiated appearances. In John’s words, 
“vides Patrem in Filio suo omnia, quae- 
cunque voluit, universaliter condidisse 
et per Spiritum Sanctum suum particu- 
lariter distribuisse, et distribuere, et 
distributurum esse” (579D). The Logos 
is the causa conditionis (601B) as we 
have indicated; yet the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit act as one, in creation and 
also in revelation. The Father is de- 
clared as Being, the Word as Wisdom, 
and the Spirit as Life; but all three are 
“involved” in that which is done by any 
one in his special field. 

Space and time are for Erigena con- 
comitants of creation, and necessarily 
so. Space he regards as definitio, modus, 
and positio for creation; and time as 
motio per generationem (483C). Neither 
is in God, but in created things (468); 
and when all has been restored in Deity, 
and extension is done away, space and 
time will disappear, and there will be an 
eternal “now” and an eternal “here.” 
Yet space and time are not mere ap- 
pearance; they are necessarily existent 
in creation, and have as much reality as 
the creation of which they are a part. 
Their nonreality is in eternal regard. 
Following the Platonic theological 
canon, Erigena makes goodness the 
essential moral quality of the divine na- 
ture. For him God, as eternal and posi- 
tive goodness (which metaphysically 
means eternal and positive being), be- 
gets goodness in his own being, bound 
to him by an eternal link which is itself 
good; and by means of that goodness 
which has been begotten, he creates the 
not-self in which he expresses his good- 


ness in particulars as determined by 
himself. From this it follows that all that 
is, in so far as it really is (that is, in so 
far as it partakes of God) is good; evil is 
the negation of goodness—and because 
it is negation, is not ultimately real as 
God is real. God is sheer “positivity.” 
We shall discuss this at greater length in 
the following section, after the notion of 
revelation has been outlined. 


IV 


God not only creates through his 
Word and in his Spirit. He reveals him- 
self through creation—indeed, they are 
one and the same process. As we have 
seen, the entire world order is manifesta- 
tion of God, expression of the divine in 
differing measure; hence it is revelation 
of the divine nature. 

For Erigena, the revelation is not dy- 
namic in the sense in which we might 
desire. Nor is he very strong on the no- 
tion of divine activity; his language is 
about presence, revelation, manifesta- 
tion—not about action, movement, work 
in history. Yet, within his limits (the 
limits imposed by the somewhat static 
concepts of Greek philosophy when it 
has not quite completely learned the 
lesson of dynamic power from Hebrew 
religion), he finds a rich and manifold 
self-disclosure of God in the whole range 
of life. 

The world order is indwelt by God, 
incarnates him; but it is not on a single 
level. There is a variety of theophanies, 
and the several steps in the world (al- 
most on an evolutionary scheme) are 
more or less representative of God’s in- 
carnation therein. In their own measure, 
they let through as much of Deity as it 
is possible for them to possess. 

This incarnational viewpoint main- 
tains the reality of God’s presence in the 
world, and also his difference from it. 
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Nothing in the visible material world 
fails to express something of that which 
is immaterial and real (866D). The di- 
vine beauty, power, goodness, reason 
are revealed throughout, but man is 
himself supremely revelatory, and it is 
to him that other disclosures point. 
But, in such a scheme, what is to be 
said of evil? We have already indicated 
Erigena’s Platonic position here, but a 
few observations may be permitted. 
John would insist that if God be the ab- 
solutely good, and the ultimately real, 
evil (which denies the former) cannot 
possess the nature of being, in any final 
sense. But he would also maintain that 
the present experience of evil is not an 
appearance, in the sense of a mere phan- 
tom. Since he has maintained the actual, 
though partial, reality of the world of 
time and space, in which evil occurs, he 


‘would likewise maintain the actual, 


though partial, reality of evil. But, since 
it is imperfection, it cannot exist for God 
or in God. 

Such a view gives no answer to the 
question: How did evil originate, God 
being good? No answer can be given— 
or, at least, no answer which will satisfy 
permanently. But perhaps a suggestion 
may come from a consideration of sin, 
which is one aspect of the total problem 
of evil. 

For Erigena, sin resides in the evil use 
of that which is essentially good (bono 
male utens [975B]). An ultimate explana- 
tion for this cannot be found; it is, in- 
deed, causeless, since it is the denial of 
the ultimate cause, God (976, 944). 
Proximately, its cause is the free will of 
man (828B), resulting in selfishness. We 
are thus pushed back te another ques- 
tion: Why has man free will, so that he 
may wrongly use the good? And our an- 
swer here must be that God created him, 
and created him free. His freedom was 
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given so that he might the more com- 
pletely express or represent God’s own 
necessary goodness. And this seems to 
involve the possibility of evil. So far 
Erigena will go. But does this mean that 
the whole world has fallen away from the 
absolute good by some pre-temporal act 
of the will? It is hard to see how it can 
mean that, because of his close associa- 
tion of time and creation. Nor can there 
be defection in the primordial causes. In 
the end, we must stop with a question 
to which we have no answer. 

However, Erigena is sure that evil will 
be done away, for all things are to be 
restored in God, in whom there is nothing 
but goodness. He declares evil (malitia) 
cannot be “perpetuam sed ex necessitate 
rerum ad certum terminum perventuram 
et quandoque desituram” (918B). The 
beautiful image of Gregory of Nyssa, in 
which evil is seen as a shadow which to 
our temporal regard makes the goodness 
of God’s creation a reality, is quoted 
from the De hominis opificio. We can 
have faith, however, that sin, pain, and 
all other evils have no place in God’s 
good world, and that they will in the end 
be purged away (967B). 


V 


Man is for Scotus the microcosm. He 
sums up in himself the entire created 
order, and he is made in the image of 
Deity. The Eternal Word, who in Eri- 
gena’s view (as we have seen) may most 
adequately be represented as the crea- 
tive, outgoing activity of Godhead, is 
the archetype of man, and human nature 
is therefore consubstantial to the Word, 
in the sense that it is potentially the ade- 
quate vehicle or organon in that sum- . 
ming-up of creation and its return to 
God, from whom it proceeded. 

But what is man’s nature? He is a 
body-soul complex. The soul is the image 
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of God and the body is the image of the 
soul (585D). He is the proximate end of 
creation (530), in whom the created or- 
der is taken up into the order of the di- 
vine, since man is made in the divine 
image. Because soul and body are closely 
linked, the whole nature of man (includ- 
ing both) may be seen as God’s reflec- 
tion—although, strictly speaking, it is 
the soul which images the Logos, through 
whom it is made, and so images God; 
and the body derivatively images the 
soul. 

Man’s interior and exterior nature, to 
use Erigena’s own terminology, is triune. 
In him, as in God, amor ex mente per 
notitiam sui procedit (610C). He reflects 
in himself the eternal triunity of God- 
head. In his inner nature, he is soul, 
reason, and sensus. The last may, per- 
haps, be translated as meaning possessed 
of “interior sense or reasonable feeling.”’ 
In his exterior nature he is also triune, 
for he possesses sense, in the more fami- 
liar meaning of the word, motion, and 
matter (or body). There is a detailed 
analysis of the nature of man (825AB), 
which may be summed up in saying that 
because he is possessed of this twofold 
being (interior and exterior), reflecting 
on the one hand the divine qualities and 
on the other gathering up creation into 
himself, he is potentially the instrument 
for the self-revelation of the Creative 
Word in a supreme degree of fullness. He 
has it in him, as it were, to be the final 
link or connection between Creator and 
creation, through the Word, by whom al! 
things were made. And Erigena is quite 
clear that human nature will only be 
really itself (will only realize its deepest 
. potentialities, as we might say) when it 
is the vehicle for the divine revelation. 
Man is himself the real sacrament; and 
“as manv as are the souls of the saints, 
so many are God’s revelations” (448D). 


It will be seen how such a doctrine of 
man prepares the way for the Incarna- 
tion of God in Christ. 

Yet man has within him, as we said in 
an earlier section, some strange negation 
of his proper being. This is sin, the result 
of his improper exercise of his free will. 
For Erigena this is really selfishness, the 
wrong kind of concern about one’s ego. 
It is when man turns in upon himself in 
this manner that he fails to express as he 
should the divine nature which is poten- 
tially expressed in him as the highest 
theophany. And it is when man turns to 
God, in love and purity, and seeks to 
know him in reason and contemplation, 
that God is more adequately revealed 
through him. This is not a double move- 
ment, although it appears so to us; it is 
really one movement—God to creation, 
and creation returning to God—seen by 
man in two ways. 


VI 


We have now come to the point from 
which we can most advantageously ap- 
proach the central feature of Erigena’s 
philosophy. This is the Incarnate Word, 
Jesus Christ. For John the heart of the 
whole created order, as seen against the 
background of the Divine Reality, is the 
Incarnation, which he undergtands as 
the focus of what may be called the 
divine “creative-revelatory-redemptive 
movement.” 

It has been well said by Mr. Reade, 
in his essay on scholastic philosophy al- 
ready cited, that for John the historic 
God-Man is as it were a flash which re- 
veals in an instant of time the eternal 
relationship of God to his entire creation 
—a relationship which is of differing de- 
gree of realization but which is all of one 
piece. In Christ there is both the con- 
descension of God and the exaltation of 
man (449); and this not merely repre- 
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sents, but is the effective agent in bring- 
ing about more completely, the univer- 
sal at-one-ment in which the creation is 
being drawn up to God, and is finding 
in him its full reality. 

Erigena conceived that the redemptive 
work of the Incarnate Lord was supreme- 
ly the deification of man, and hence of 
that creation of which man is the cul- 
mination. Christ, as God-Man, will 
bring all things into this adunatio, to 
be achieved by the sharing of all things 
in the perfect unity which has been 
made actual in him. 

It is difficult to deduce the formal 
Christology which Erigena held. He 
appears to assert that, while in Christ 
human nature “is changed into God- 
head,” it is for men generally a process 
of deificari, to be attained through union 
with the sacred humanity. Such a view 


‘might seem to indicate a monophysite 


Christology, but we cannot be certain 
of this, for human nature is asserted of 
our Lord over and over again. Perhaps 
it is safer to say that, like so many who 
are in this tradition of Christian Platon- 
ism, the tendency is toward a view of 
our Lord in which his humanity may 
be absorbed in his divinity—but that 
Erigena stops short of this point. 

The distinction which is drawn be- 
tween God’s presence in Christ and that 
in other men does not appear to indicate 
any fundamental difference in mode; 
rather, it would seem to be a matter of 
potentiality and actuality. Since the ac- 
tuality is achieved eternally in the God- 
head, and only in state of becoming in 
temporal regard, man’s very potentiality 
shares in the central unity. In the In- 
carnation, “in nullo nisi in ipso solo 
[Christ] humanitas Deitati in unitatem 
substantiae adunata est, et in ipsam 
Deitatem mutata omnia transcendit” 
(911B). Our Lord, therefore, is the point 
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of culmination of union with God, as 
seen from our human point of view. In 
him, ‘et homo in Verbo vere filius Dei, 
et Verbum in homine vere Filius homi- 
nis” (1or8D). 

Like the world as seen by the Victo- 
rines, the creation is for Erigena a sacra- 
mental representation of God. Christ in 
this sense is the central sacrament, and 
man is to be brought into eventual reali- 
zation of the union of symbol and reality 
there made manifest (1019). Incarnation 
and Atonement are one and the same 
thing—and it could be said by Erigena, 
as it was by Irenaeus and Athanasius, 
that God became man that man might 
be deified, and that this deification is 
salvation. By the Incarnate Word “ad 
eandem gloriam electos suos post catho- 
licam resurrectionem ducturus qui unum 
in eo et cum eo futuri sunt” (539C). And 
so they, and all things, will remain with 
God and in God through all eternity. 

Our discussion of Erigena’s view of 
Christ has been very largely theological 
and philosophical. Certainly he regarded 
him as having supreme ontological sig- 
nificance, and his Christological sections 
are loaded with metaphysics. But the 
great Irish thinker had an intense per- 
sonal devotion to the Christ of the Cath- 
olic Church. Like most of his contem- 
poraries, he did not say much about the 
figure of the historic Jesus, but in the 
middle of the De divisione naturae we 
find this passionate affirmation: “Hinc 
appertissime conficitur, nihil aliud ap- 
petendum, nisi gaudium de _ veritate, 
quae est Christus; et nihil aliud fugien- 
dum, nisi eius absentiam, quae est una 
ac sola causa totius aeternae tristitiae. 
Tolle a me Christum, nullum bonum 
mihi remanebit, nullum tormentum me 
terret; eius siquidem privatio et absentia 
totius rationabilis creaturae tormentum 
est, et nullum aliud, opinor” (989A). 
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VII 


We now come to the last section of our 
exposition. The crowning conception of 
Erigena is the adunatio, the created 
world entirely restored through the In- 
carnation of the Word in Jesus Christ 
to its unity with the Godhead, so that 
God may be all and in all. Such a vision 
is almost exactly parallel to the apoca- 
lyptic view as it is reinterpreted by the 
theologians of the Eastern Church from 
Gregory of Nyssa down to Androutsos, 
the contemporary Greek writer. 

Taken into Christ, as Incarnate Word, 
the entire world (with all its material and 
spiritual values) will be brought back to 
God. Indeed, in eternal regard, this is 
already true; the realization of that eter- 
nal fact in the world process is the ulti- 
mate goal of the whole creation. Nothing 
will be lost (893D)—and it would seem 
that Erigena holds to a universalism 
which sees all souls enjoying the bliss of 
God’s presence. 

In that day, evil (which is merely a 
temporary phase) will melt away as 
snow in the sunshine of a spring day. It 
will at last be seen, in the image copied 
by Erigena from Gregory, as the shadow 
which brings out the more perfectly the 
beauty of God’s many colored creation. 
John almost suggests that the divine life 
itself will be enriched and deepened in 
this adunatio. It is difficult to see how he 
could hold this, with his high notion of 
God’s transcendence and self-realization 
apart from creation—yet there are pas- 
sages which speak of a fullness of being 
in God after the “return” that might be 
interpreted in this way. Is it possible to 
maintain that God is indeed absolute 
perfection; but that because he does ex- 
press that perfection in absolute good- 
ness through creation, it will and does 
return to him with a richer quality? Per- 


haps, in some such way, Scotus is secur- 
ing for God the enjoyment of “novelty” 
which is such a real part of our own ex- 
perience; he makes all things new, and 
because he is perpetually creative and 
expressive, he delights in that which is 
ever new, and yet ever part of himself, 
and so complete and full. 


VIII 


As we indicated above, it is not part 
of our present task to offer a detailed 
criticism or evaluation of this grand 
Christian system. But a few comments 
may be permitted. 

While it is true that the philosophy 
of Erigena is ‘‘dated,” so to say, and can 
never be adopted in its entirety, he does 
give us some useful considerations for 
our own task of constructing a Christian 
system in a new day. Among these may 
be mentioned his insistence on the unity 
of the world process, and the close rela- 
tionship of that process to the Divine 
Reality. Once again, the everlasting 
creativity of God is a notion which is 
much to the fore today; here Erigena 
speaks as a modern. Although he is weak 
on the place of the will in the divine 
being, he does see, on the other hand, 
that creation is, as it were, the super- 
abundance of the divine love expressing 
itself in that which is not itself. Here, 
too, is a valuable idea which is close to 
Thomas’ fine bonum diffusivum sui, and 
maybe even closer to certain contem- 
porary ideas of the nature of the creative 
activity. Finally, the insistence that the 
expression of God in creation is all of a 
piece, even while it is on many different 
levels, has significance for us: it is one 
God who is found throughout the world, 
although he is not everywhere equally 
disclosed. 
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In general, the organic relation of the 
Incarnation of God in Christ and the 
more “extended” presence of God in his 
creation and especially in man, with the 
linking of the doctrine of man and the 
doctrine of Christ, may be welcomed. 
Often, in our day, Christ is presented as 
a “bolt from the blue.” He does not 
make sense of our world, for he does not 
have any real relationship to it, nor to 
men who are of this world. Such a posi- 


tion could never be accepted by Erigena. 
It is interesting to notice here the simi- 
larity of this old philosophical theology 
to such a modern one as Thornton’s 
Incarnate Lord. While such a likeness 
may not necessarily commend it, it does 
at least indicate something of the fertili- 
ty and thoroughness of John’s thought, 
and the depth of his insight into philo- 
sophical problems from a point of view 
which is distinctively Christian. 
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“Letters on Judaism and Chris- 
tianity,”* by Franz Rosenzweig 
and Eugen Rosenstock, have right- 

ly been described as one of the most im- 
portant religious documents of our age.” 
The two correspondents face each other 
not as official spokesmen of their respec- 
tive faiths but as two human beings who 
are aware both of their separateness as 
Jew and Christian and their oneness in 
Adam. They meet, as Rosenstock once 
put it,’ “under the open sky.”’ They ex- 
‘press but their own views; and it is pre- 
cisely this informal, personal, and direct 
character in their meeting which brings 
out a depth of thought and a frankness 
of expression which is unparalleled in the 
long history of Jewish-Christian rela- 
tions. Unlike the medieval disputations, 
in which dogma was arrayed against 
.  * Dr. Alexander Altmann is the author of an ex- 
cellent study on Max Scheler’s philosophy. He 
taught Jewish philosophy at the Hildesheimer Rab- 
binical Seminary in Berlin. At present he is the com- 
munal rabbi of Manchester, England. Though the 
background of the article in Continental Jewish 
theology may be unfamiliar to many, yet several 
important areas of contemporary discussion in phi- 
losophy and the philosophy of history are interest- 
ingly dealt with. Dr. Rosenstock-Huessy, one of the 
two men whose correspondence is discussed, has been 


in this country since 1933 and has been on the Dart- 
mouth faculty during most of this period. 


1 They were published as an appendix to Franz 
Rosenzweig, Briefe (Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1935). 


2Cf. H. J. Schoeps, Jidisch-Christliches Reli- 
gionsgesprich in 19 Jahrhunderten (Berlin, 1937), 
Pp. 120. 


3 In a letter to Miss Dorothy M. Emmet, M.A., 
who has translated the correspondence into English 
and to whom the author of the present article is 
greatly indebted for valuable assistance. 


FRANZ ROSENZWEIG AND EUGEN ROSENSTOCK-HUESSY 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THEIR “LETTERS ON 
JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY” 


ALEXANDER ALTMANN* 


dogma and verse set against verse, this 
discussion is a true dialogue. It is indeed 
the most perfect example of a human 
approach to the Jewish-Christian prob- 
lem. It is also an exemplification of 
what is called the “existential” attitude 
to theological problems in that it breaks 
down the artificial barrier between theo- 
logumena and philosophumena and con- 
siders its subject from an all-round hu- 
man viewpoint, instead of isolating it. 

The present analysis is concerned with 
the history and background of this im- 
portant correspondence. It does not en- 
ter into an elucidation of the corre- 
spondence itself, which is a task that may 
be reserved for a later opportunity. 
Everybody who has read the Letters 
will agree that they require an introduc- 
tion. It is hoped that the present article 
may serve this purpose and, at the same 
time, encourage those who are as yet 
unacquainted with these Letters to 
read and study them. . 

Franz Rosenzweig and Eugen Rosen- 
stock first met at Leipzig University in 
1913. Rosenstock was lecturer in medie- 
val constitutional law, and Rosenzweig, 
though two years older, was his pupil. 
He had studied medicine, turned to his- 


. tory and philosophy, written a thesis on 


“Hegel und der Staat,” and now felt the 
importance of some training in law. As 
early as 1911, theology had been added 
to the subjects to which he was devoting 
himself “in an unbounded receptivity.” 

When he met Rosenstock, he found in 
him not only a jurist and historian but 
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a philosopher as well (cf. Letters, p. 644).4 
Both of them were aware of the discrep- 
ancy that existed between the great 
philosophical heritage of 1800 and the 
sterility of philosophy in their own gen- 
eration. Nietzsche had put forward the 
just claims of the human element in any 
philosophical approach to the world and 
history. He had asked for a type of phi- 
losopher who was not only a great think- 
er but a complete human being. The gen- 
eration of 1910 began to understand how 
legitimate this claim was. In the years 
just before and during the Great War, a 
fundamentally new philosophical ap- 
proach was gathering strength. The 
“existential” philosopher was emerging 
from the barrenness of the schools. The 
importance of the “existential” factors 
of personal decision and response was 
being recognized in determining that 


‘generation’s philosophy. This soon be- 


came clear in theology, to which new 
depth was being given by Karl Barth. 
In philosophy a new irrationalism (Ste- 
fan George and his group; G. Simmel in 
Germany, H. Bergson in France) at 
first obscured the rise of the new “ex- 
istential” philosophy, but the movement 
was gaining more and more ground. It 
expressed itself most notably in the 
new branches of phenomenology, which 
sprang from E. Husserl’s renewal of 
scholasticism; in M. Scheler’s philosophy 
of values; and, finally, in Heidegger’s 
ontology. 

There is evidence that, in some meas- 
ure, Rosenzweig had worked his way 
through to an “existential” philosophy 
even before he met Rosenstock, though 
the decisive turn toward the “new think- 
ing” (cf. Rosenzweig’s essay, ‘Das neue 
Denken,” Kleinere Schriften [Berlin, 
1937], p- 373) was undoubtedly due to 


4 All references to Letters are to Franz Rosen- 
zweig’s Briefe. 


Rosenstock’s influence. In 1909 he and a 
circle of friends had met with the purpose 
of forming a society to save the ripe 
achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury (social progress, the historical ap- 
proach, nationalism, the scientific atti- 
tude) in the twentieth century, so as 
to possess them no longer as mere ob- 
jects of a struggle but as elements of a 
new civilization (Letlers, p. 49). The 
scheme failed; but what Rosenzweig had 
felt to be the cardinal point of his and 
his friends’ endeavors, namely, that 
they wanted to realize 1900 as distinc- 
tively different from 1800 (Letters, p. 
50), still remained his guiding star. In 
a letter to Hans Ehrenberg (September 
26, 1910) Rosenzweig emphasized how 
the twentieth century had departed 
from the Hegelian view of history. To 
us, he says, history is no longer some- 
thing to be contemplated but something 
to be acted upon. This has, he feels, a 
vital bearing on theology. Hegel’s reli- 
gious “‘intellectualism” is no longer ours. 
Today we emphasize the practical mo- 
ment, sin, actual history. History can 
no longer be interpreted as a divine 
process developed in time and to be con- 
templated by the onlooker but has to 
be recognized as the sum total of human 
actions. It does not present an imper- 
sonal process but personal actions, rela- 
tions, and meetings. Therefore, we re- 
fuse to see “God in history” because we 
do not want to look on history as a pic- 
ture or as a being that unfolds. We recog- 
nize God in every human being of ethi- 
cal value, but not in the accomplished 
whole of history; for why should we be 
in need of a God, if history were God- 
like, if every deed, once it entered his- 
tory, became ipso facto Godlike and 
justifiable? No, he says, every human 
deed is liable to become sinful precisely 
after it has entered history and has be- 
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come part of it, since through the inter- 
relation of acts in history no act is mere- 
ly personal but is caught up in an im- 
personal nexus of cause and effect be- 
yond the control and intention of the 
doer. For this reason God must redeem 
man, not through history, but—there 
is no alternative—through religion. For 
Hegel and his “school” history was di- 
vine theodicy; for us religion is the only 
true theodicy. Thus Rosenzweig felt 
that the twentieth century’s attack on 
the nineteenth century’s interpretation 
of history paved the way for a new and 
deeper understanding of religion. 

This new approach to religion had, 
however, to wait for its actual embodi- 
ment in his life and work until he met 
Rosenstock about three years later. The 
union of philosophy and theology which 
was to become the main feature of the 
“new thinking” could be brought about 
only by an experience of the reality of 
religion, not by mere academic reflec- 
tions. Though some of the sentences 
quoted could have been written by Kier- 
kegaard, Rosenzweig was still far from 
a standpoint of faith. The reason must 
be sought in Rosenzweig’s personal 
situation as a Jew without actual roots 
in Jewish tradition. He was the son of 
an old Jewish family which had lost 
most of its Jewish heritage. True, there 
was a certain loyalty to the old faith and 
community, both on his and on his par- 
ents’ part (cf. Letters, pp. 25, 31). But 
it was of no vital importance to him. 
And, rather than pretend to be a Jew, 
he tried to ignore the fact, seeing that, 
assimilated as he was to German cul- 
tural life, his mind had already become 
Christianized. “We are Christians in 
every respect,” he once expressed him- 
self in an outburst of sincerity; “we live 
in a Christian state, attend Christian 
schools, read Christian books, in short, 


our whole civilization is fundamentally 
Christian” (letter to his parents, Novem- 
ber 6, 1909). There was nothing, he felt, 
that divided him from his Christian 
friends (cf. Letters, p. 72). But he failed 
to see that there was a breach within his 
own being and that he was unable to 
find his inner form of life until that 
breach was closed. 

The discussions he had with Rosen- 
stock during the summer of 1913 led 
to a crisis in his life. Not only did Rosen- 
stock share with Rosenzweig a sense of 
dissatisfaction with contemporary phi- 
losophy and a tendency toward “exis- 
tential” philosophy; he seemed actually 
to personify that new type of philoso- 
pher which Rosenzweig was striving so 
hard, and yet in vain, to become. Rosen- 
stock not only taught but lived his phi- 
losophy. The experience of his oneness 
could not fail to impress Rosenzweig. 
He was faced with a thinker who was 
living in accordance with his faith, and 
this faith was not a naive return to the 
old dogma but a reinterpretation of the 
old faith in a new philosophical language. 
The “philosophy of speech,”’ which was 
later to play so great a part in Rosen- 
zweig’s own thinking, was already con- 
ceived by Rosenstock, it seems, at the 
time the two met in Leipzig. According 
to it, truth is revealed through speech 
as expressing the intercommunication 
of one mind with another. Not the for- 
mal truths of logic in their timeless, ab- 
stract, systematic character are real- 
ly vital and relevant, but the truths 
brought out in the relationships of hu- 
man beings with God and with one an- 
other—truths which spring from the 
presentness of time and yet reach out 
into the eternal. The I-Thou relation- 
ship is the central theme of this philoso- 
phy of speech, as against the I-It rela- 
tionship of. traditional philosophy. The 
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truths of revelation are identical with 
the truths of the I-Thou relationship. 
The “word” (in the biblical sense) is 
superior to the logos of philosophy. The 
“word” springs from meeting and re- 
sponse. It has the character of a dia- 
logue, whereas the logos has the nature 
of a monologue. Rosenzweig was to 
formulate these ideas and their deeper 
implications later in his magnum opus— 
The Star of Redemptions—and more con- 
cisely in his essay on “The New Think- 
ing” (1925). To what extent his philoso- 
phy of speech was developed in 1913 is 
difficult to establish. But its basic char- 
acter, i.e., the existential attitude, was 
certainly there. 

The discussions between the two 
reached their climax in a memorable 
night’s conversation on July 7, 1913, 
which .is frequently referred to in the 
correspondence and forms its permanent 
background. It was the most decisive 
and most far-reaching event in Rosen- 
zweig’s inner life. It produced a crisis 
from which, after months of struggle, 
the new Rosenzweig eventually emerged. 

If one puts together the various refer- 
ences to that night’s conversation both 
in the correspondence and in an impor- 
tant letter to Rudolf Ehrenberg, one is 
able to form a fairly clear picture of how it 
developed. Rosenstock himself gives a 
brief account of it in his Preface to the 
publication of the correspondence (Let- 
ters, pp. 638-39). Rosenzweig and Rosen- 
stock were opposing each other, not as 
a Jew and as a Christian, but as “faith 
in philosophy” against “faith based on 
revelation.” The Christian was con- 
fronted with a Jew whose sense of Juda- 
ism was not strong enough to face him. 
He considered his friend’s Judaism mere- 
ly as “a kind of personal idiosyncrasy, 
or at best as a pious romantic relic of the 

5 Der Stern der Erlésung (Frankfurt, 1921). 


posthumous influence of a dead great 
uncle’—a reference to Rosenzweig’s 
great-uncle, Adam Rosenzweig, who had 
some considerable influence on his neph- 
ew—and he felt justified in putting it 
“in inverted commas” (Letters, p. 658). 
Rosenzweig was forced “‘to lay bare his 
own skeleton and to examine his own 
anatomy” (ibid., p. 658). His opponent 
compelled him to take a stand, and even- 
tually defeated him. Rosenzweig wrote 
some three months later: 

In that night’s conversation Rosenstock 
pushed me step by step out of the last relativist 
positions which I still occupied, and forced me 
to take an absolute standpoint. I was inferior 
to him from the outset, since I had to recognise 
for my part too the justice of his attack. If I 
could then have buttressed my dualism between 
revelation and the world with a metaphysical 
dualism between God and the Devil [he meant 
to say if he could have split himself into two 
halves, a religious and a worldly one], I should 
have been unassailable. But I was prevented 
from doing so by the first sentence of the Bible. 
This piece of common ground forced me to face 
him. This has remained even afterwards in the 
weeks which followed the fixed point of depar- 
ture. Any form of philosophical relativism is 
now impossible to me [Letters, p. 71]. 


The change in Rosenzweig’s philo- 
sophical outlook can be clearly seen in 
two letters to Hans Ehrenberg which he 
wrote in December of the same year 
(cf. Letters, p. 79). They concern the 
relationship between faith and reason, 
revelation and philosophy. What hap- 
pens in history, he says, is not a struggle 
between man’s faith and man’s reason 
but a struggle between God and man. 
In world history the absolute powers 
themselves are dramatis personae. Reve- 
lation breaks into the world and trans- 
forms creation, which is the Alpha of 
history, into redemption which is the 
Omega. Philosophy has a pagan quality. 
It is an expression of the Alpha, of crea- 
tion, of pure nature to which God has 
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given freedom—even against himself. 
But as revelation comes into the world, 
it gradually absorbs philosophy, de- 
prives it of its pagan elements, and il- 
luminates it with its own light. The 
Omega of history will be realized after 
the element of creation, the world’s free- 
dom, has spent itself. Then God, who 
has allowed the world to be the Alpha, 
will again be the First and the Last, the 
Alpha and the Omega. 

Rosenzweig believed (cf. the same 
two letters mentioned just above) that 
the absorption of philosophy into the 
realm of revelation was not merely a 
postulate of faith but a historical fact. 
Medieval scholasticism meant the adop- 
tion and transformation of Greek, i.e., 
pagan, philosophy. The reformations of 
the sixteenth century could not alter the 
fact that the spiritual world of Europe 
had already been Christianized; on the 
contrary, they only confirmed it. Al- 
though faith and reason had again been 
separated, Descartes, Spinoza, and Leib- 
niz were no longer pagans, but they were 
Christian heretics; and their spiritual 
descendants, like Kant, Fichte, Schel- 
ling, and Hegel, actually returned into 
the fold of Christianity. Rosenzweig felt 
that, whatever pagan tendencies may 
have been left alive in philosophy, they 
could not have any decisive influence 
in the post-Hegelian world, because in 
Hegel’s philosophical idealism the Greek, 
ie., pagan, spirit had spoken its last 
word. Hegel marked the finis philoso- 
phiae. “From Thales to Hegel” or “from 
Ionia to Jena,” as Rosenzweig put it in 
the Star of Redemption, the history of 
philosophy was identical with the his- 
tory of philosophical idealism. It was 
the declared aim of every philosopher to 
reduce “everything” (God, the world, 
and man) to a single principle, to identi- 
fy everything with one thing. It tried to 
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reduce either God and man to the cosmos 
(in ancient philosophy) or man and the 
world to God (in medieval philosophy) 
or God and the world to man (in modern 
philosophy) (cf. Kl. Schr., pp. 377 ff.). 
In Hegel this tendency overreached it- 
self, in so far as he attempted not only 
to derive everything from the absolute 
mind but also to comprehend the his- 
torical process of philosophical thought 
as a process of logical necessity. Thus, 
in Hegel’s system the problems of ideal- 
istic, ie., pagan, philosophy are finally 
settled. No further step beyond is pos- 
sible. After Hegel there can be no more 
philosophers in the idealistic, i.e., pagan, 
fashion but only philosophers of faith, 
Christian philosophers. The monologues 
of the idealistic philosophers have now 
to be replaced by the dialogues of human 
beings with faith and common’ sense 
(cf. Letters, p. 712). Instead of identify- 
ing everything with everything, man has 
to recognize the distinctiveness and sepa- 
rateness of the three entities which are 
God, man, and world; but at the same 
time he has to realize the interrelations 
which exist between them. Those who in 
the post-Hegelian period are still trying 
to philosophize after the old pagan fash- 
ion are condemned to sterility. The 
barrenness of the “schools,” abot which 
Rosenzweig had complained before, now 
seemed to him quite understandable, 
though not pardonable. The so-called 
philosophers of the post-Hegelian period 
he could no longer regard as “‘philoso- 
phers” but merely as professors, doctors. 
Hegel was the last “philosopher.” 

But Hegel was not only the last phi- 
losopher. He was also “the first of the 
new Church Fathers,” as Rosenzweig 
would call him (cf. Leters, p. 81). The 
world post-Hegel mortuum had entered 
upon a period of spiritualized Christiani- 
ty. The absorption of pagan philosophy 
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by the church had been completed by 
1800. ‘Since 1800 the Greeks are no 
longer a power (and no longer a burden)” 
(Letters, p. 82). Rosenzweig would later 
call the new age “the Johannine period” 
of Christianity, a term he borrowed from 
Schelling. Schelling had said that if he 
was to build a new church he would con- 
secrate it to John, because he preached 
the gospel of the logos (cf. Kl. Schr. p. 
266; Letters, p. 91). In the past the 
Church Fathers had had to work out the 
dogma, the ‘“‘word of self-consciousness.”’ 
Now the task was a different one. The 
task was not so much to elaborate what 
the church wanted to know for itself, 
ie., the dogma, but to address itself to 
the Gentiles. We should interpret Rosen- 
zweig correctly by saying that the task, 
in his opinion, was not to continue the 
monologue of dogmatic thought (which 
was bound up with the need for absorb- 
ing pagan philosophy) but to start the 
dialogue of speech, of personal approach, 
now that the pagan element was already 
absorbed. There could no longer be any 
serious conflict between philosophy and 
faith, since philosophy had found its 
place within the church. 

It appears that Rosenzweig adopted 
this new philosophy of faith immediately 
after that night’s conversation with 
Rosenstock. It solved for him the prob- 
lem of philosophy and faith and enabled 
Rosenzweig to combine his favorite 
idea of the contrast between 1800 and 
1900 with a new and comprehensive out- 
look on the history of philosophy and 
revelation. Rosenzweig the historian and 
philosopher was merged into Rosen- 
zweig the religious thinker. But his new 
theory, though it settled the conflict be- 
tween philosophy and faith, seriously 
embarrassed his position as a Jew. If it 
was the function of Christianity to con- 
vert the heathen and to transform the 


Alpha element of creation—the world 
in its raw state—into the Omega ele- 
ment of redemption—the world as the 
place of revelation—was there any room 
left for Judaism? Was not the life of 
Israel throughout the ages one of seclu- 
sion, expressing itself primarily in the 
law, instead of seeking contact with the 
pagan world of philosophy? Was not 
even Jewish scholasticism in the Middle 
Ages and Jewish philosophy in modern 
times an expression only of the periphery 
of Jewish life, not of its inner concern? 
How could revelation in this completely 
inward form hope to conquer the world? 
At a later stage Rosenzweig was to recog- 
nize the vital importance of the Jewish 
form of religious life, not only for Israel, 
but for the church itself. But it seems 
that at first sight the aloofness and sepa- 
ration of the Jewish people from the 
world indicated to him a hopeless sterili- 
ty and a lack of meaning and purpose in 
its continued existence. He felt that the 
medieval figures of the church and the 
synagogue were right in representing the 
one as holding a scepter and the other 
with a broken staff bandages before 
her eyes. The symbo:. ui these figures 
runs through Rosenzweig’s letters. The 
year 313 (Constantine) had opened for 
Christianity “the road through the 
world,” the highway of the church mili- 
tant. That road was the opposite of the 
one which the year 70 had opened to the 
Jew. Previously, Rosenzweig had agreed 
with E. Schwartz’s theory—which repre- 
sented the Protestant view—that the 
year 313 meant “the beginning of a fall- 
ing away from true Christianity.” But 
now he reversed his opinion. He would 
no longer begrudge the church its scepter 
because he saw the synagogue was hold- 
ing a broken staff. He would no longer 
“Judaize”’ his view of Christianity. And 
the question forced itself upon him as to 
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whether there was any purpose in the 
further existence of the synagogue, seeing 
that in the reality of history the struggle 
between the pagan world and the mes- 
sage of revelation was being fought out 
not by Judaism, but by Christianity 
(Letters, p. 72). 

What was Rosenzweig’s answer to 
this disturbing question? His first reac- 
tion was an impulse to leave the syna- 
gogue and to become a member of the 
church. “In this world—since I did not, 
and still do not, recognise anything out- 
side the world unrelated to what is in- 
side—in this world, then, there did not 
seem to be any place for Judaism”’ (bid., 
p. 72). He was determined to carry his 
conviction to its final conclusion. He 
decided to become a Christian. But this 
resolution was never carried out. In the 
three months between July and October, 
1913, he struggled desperately to find 
his place. He made a reservation. Before 
becoming a Christian he wanted to live 
as a Jew. He felt that he should not en- 
ter the church through the intermediary 
stage of paganism, but as a Jew. This 
reservation helped him to establish a new 
and more serious relationship with the 
world of Judaism, which hitherto he had 
considered only from the standpoint of 
the Christian philosopher. Now the dead- 
ly earnestness of his crisis forced him to 
face Judaism as a Jew, and the result 
was that Judaism conquered him. On 
October 23, he wrote to his mother: “You 
will have learned from this letter that I 
have found the way back which, for al- 
most three months, I had struggled for 
in vain.” And to R. Ehrenberg he wrote 
a few days later (October 31): 


Dear Runt: 


I have something to tell you which will dis- 
turb you, at least for the moment, and which 
will be incomprehensible to you. After long, and 
I believe searching, consideration, I have ar- 
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rived at the point of taking back my resolution. 
It seems to me no longer necessary and, there- 
fore, in my case, no longer possible. So I am 
remaining a Jew [ibid., p. 71). 


It would be wrong to assume that 
Rosenzweig’s decision to remain a Jew 
involved a change in the philosophy to 
which Rosenstock had converted him. 
The two letters to Hans Ehrenberg, 
from which we quoted above in out- 
lining his new philosophy of faith, were 
written in December, 1913, after he had 
decided to remain a Jew. The interesting 
feature about Rosenzweig’s final posi- 
tion, which he reached in October, is the 
new insight into the compatibility of 
Judaism and Christianity “within the 
same realm.” What he had worked out 
for himself with regard to the function 
of the church militant in the history of 
the world remained true and valid. But, 
whereas he had previously failed to see 
any purpose in the life of the synagogue, 
because of her broken staff and the band- 
ages before her eyes, he now perceived 
the meaning of the synagogue as well. 
He recognized that her stern refutation 
of the pagan world and her uncompro- 
mising attitude constituted the only 
safeguard for the completion of the work 
of revelation and of the church herself. 
The church, taking her road through the 
world, was always in danger of compro- 
mising with the world and its pagan in- 
stincts. The conquered might give her 
their laws. Christianity might be inter- 
preted in the sense of a pagan philoso- 
phy. It might become identified either 
with a myth or with a philosophical sys- 
tem. But the existence of the people of 
Israel served as a reminder that revela- 
tion comes from God not from the natu- 
ral mind, from the Jews not from the 
Greeks. In Israel’s seclusion from the 
world, in its priestly way of life, it ex- 
presses the essence of revelation in an 
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absolute form, unalloyed by any ele- 
ment of paganism. The synagogue, whose 
life is ruled by the law, not by a philoso- 
phy and not even by a dogma, may be 
lacking in the power of articulate speech. 
The synagogue may be unable to convey 
the contents of revelation to the pagan 
world. But her very existence is inarticu- 
late speech. She is the “mute admonish- 
er,’ who reminds the church, whenever 
she might become entangled in the life 
of this world, its nations and its empires: 
“Master, remember the last things.” 
For this reason synagogue and church, 
though they are exclusive, are actually 
complementary and call for each other 
(cf. ibid., p. 73). 

Rosenzweig had discovered his iden- 
tity with the Jewish doctrine. He wrote 
to R. Ehrenberg: 


You will have noticed already that in my 


‘theory I am no longer borrowing from Chris- 


tianity..... I feel myself now in the most im- 
portant points... .above all in my deviation, 
in so far as I have expressed it, namely, in the 
doctrine of sin, in perfect and unintentional 
agreement with the Jewish doctrine, whose evi- 
dence in Jewish cult and life I had disputed be- 
fore, but now recognise. As I said before, I am 
about to interpret to myself the whole system 
of Jewish doctrine on its own Jewish basis. 


Like the explorer of a new continent, he 
threw himself into the world of Judaism. 
A fresh vitality took possession of him. 
But he himself knew too well that he 
stood only at the beginning. He had 
found his way back ‘to Judaism, but he 
was still far from being a Jew in the same 
sense as Rosenstock was a Christian. He 
was not yet strong enough to face his 
opponent again. But he knew the day 
would come when they would meet once 
more and that the second meeting would 
no longer be one between a Christian and 
a philosopher, but one between a Chris- 
tian and a Jew. For this meeting he had 
to prepare himself. 
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In November, 1913, a month after he 
had found his way back to Judaism, he 
made the acquaintance of Hermann 
Cohen, the great Neo-Kantian, who, in 
his retirement from the professorial chair 
in Marburg, was lecturing in Berlin. 
Moved by a certain curiosity, Rosen- 
zweig went to one of his lectures. He 
held no brief, as we know, for post- 
Hegelian philosophers and did not ex- 
pect anything. But he found more than 
a celebrated professor. He found “a 
philosopher and a man,” a “great soul,” 
a “religious person” (KI. Schr., pp. 291 
ff.). He became Cohen’s disciple and in- 
timate friend. There are some references 
to Rosenzweig’s reverence for Cohen in 
the correspondence. They betray a cer- 
tain reluctance to reveal his true feelings 
for Cohen. But from other sources we are 
able to draw a fuller picture of the im- 
pression Cohen made on him and the in- 
fluence he had on his future develop- 
ment. 

When Rosenzweig met the old phi- 
losopher, a life of fame lay behind Cohen, 
who was the recognized head and master 
of a school, the author of a system of 
philosophy which claimed to comprise 
the whole range of human culture. He 
was a “new Hegel,” as Rosenzweig 
called him (ibid., p. 305), in the sense 
that he represented the history of phi- 
losophy—which to him was identical 
with the history of “critical idealism”— 
as a logical process, as the history of hu- 
man reason. In a trilogy of books—like 
Kant in his three Critiqgues—he had 
built up a system of his own. He wanted 
to crown it with a “psychology of civi- 
lization,” which was to include the 
achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the ‘“Hegelianism of this neo- 
Kantian” was not carried to its conclu- 
sion. The religious element in Cohen 
revolted. Throughout his life he had 
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struggled to find religion a place some- 
where in the system of culture. Now he 
began to realize that he had to sacrifice 
the basic principle of idealism, the ab- 
solute sovereignty of the mind, in order 
to do justice to religion. In his lectures 
during the winter term of 1913-14 and 
in the summer of 1914, he introduced a 
new category of thought, which he called 
“correlation” and which expressed, fun- 
damentally, the same idea as the I- 
Thou philosophy which Rosenzweig and 
Rosenstock had evolved. With this new 
conception he broke down the “magic 
circle” of idealism in which God and man 
had been caught as mere functions in a 
system. Now he perceived them in their 
separateness and individuality, in their 
personal existence and their relations to 
each other. The “pagan” philosopher 
Cohen had become a theologian or, 
rather, a philosopher of faith. Rosen- 
zweig, who had denied to the professors 
of the “schools” the attribute of philoso- 
pher, had met in Cohen one whom “‘with- 
out mockery” he would call a philoso- 
pher (Letters, p. 658; Kl. Schr., p. 291). 

But Cohen was not only a philosopher 
in the new sense which Rosenzweig de- 
manded as the only true form of post- 
Hegelian philosophy. He was a Jew, 
and—what must have evoked a deep 
response on the part of Rosenzweig—he 
was a Jew who from the “world” had 
returned to the fold. He had found the 
“centre of his being.” Now he wanted to 
serve his people. In his Introduction to 
Hermann Cohen’s Jiidische Schriften 
(1923)—the great memorial to his mas- 
ter—Rosenzweig recorded some of the 
things which Cohen had said to him in 
private conversation. They must have 
struck him deeply, because he himself 
had just discovered the center of his 
own life in Judaism. Cohen was pleading 
at that time for the establishment of a 
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chair for Jewish philosophy at one of the 
German universities (KI. Schr., p. 323). 
Rosenzweig was thrilled with the idea. 
In one of his letters from the war—writ- 
ten at the time of the correspondence— 
he emphasized its importance for the 
spiritual renewal of Judaism. He felt 
that he could give of his best if such a 
post were offered to him (Letters, p. 92). 
All his literary plans receded into the 
background before the deeper concern 
of his new life: his Judaism. 

Yet the question of “Judaism and 
Christianity” still occupied his mind. 
The lectures which Cohen held in 1913- 
14 gave him a living answer to this prob- 
lem. He found in Cohen an uncompro- 
mising Jew who insisted on the funda- 
mental differences between Judaism and 
Christianity. Rosenzweig recorded some 
of the striking utterances which Cohen 
made in the course of his lectures which 
his “happy ears were privileged to hear” 
(Kl. Schr., p. 337): “God be what He 
be, but He must be One”; “On this 
point we cannot come to an under- 
standing with Christianity”; the unity 
of God, “the most abstract idea,.... 
for whose sake we are killed all the day” 
(Ps. 44: 22); ““Balaam’s word of the ‘peo- 
ple that shall dwell alone’ (Num. 23:9), 
the civilised world cannot comprehend 
it”; “The whole of Nature, the model of 
art, is opened up in the Second Com- 
mandment—and sealed. This is some- 
thing for which the world has never for- 
given us’; “The Greek spirit, that is the 
type of the scientific mind, looks for 
mediation, as they call it, between God 
and man. To this Greek charm the Jew 
Philo and his Logos fell a victim”’; ““Had 
Philo not invented the Logos, no Jew 
would ever have fallen away from God” 
(Kl. Schr., pp. 337, 340-41). Sometimes 
it was only a gesture, a single word, and 
one could feel the eruptive power of his 
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personality. When Rosenzweig once says 
that the Jewish attitude ‘might some- 
time be expressed in a gesture, but hard- 
ly perhaps in words” (Letters, p. 660), 
Hermann Cohen stands before his mind; 
and many a passage in these letters 
(cf. ibid., pp. 670-71) could hardly have 
been written by Rosenzweig without 
the experience of Hermann Cohen, the 
fighter and the Jew. 

The war broke out. The world was in 
a fever of excitement. Yet Rosenzweig 
was not too deeply stirred by the change 
which it had produced in his own life. 
As he confessed in a letter to Hans Ehr- 
enberg, dated October, 1916: 


The war itself has not caused any break in 
my inner life. In 1913 I had experienced so 
much that the year 1914 would have had to 
produce nothing short of the world’s final col- 
lapse to make any impression on me..... Thus 
I have not experienced the war... . I carry my 
life through this war like Cervantes his poem. 
[tbid., p. 123]. 


This should not be taken as an indica- 
tion of apathy but rather of a profound 
concentration of his mind on the future 
task of his life, which was to have its 
center, not in the outside world with its 
changing events, but in the midst of his 
people. 

Rosenstock he had met again in the 
spring of 1914. But the subject that had 
united and divided them was not touched 
upon. Rosenzweig tried to evade a new 
discussion then. He felt himself not yet 
mature enough to face his former oppo- 
nent again. Though he was firmly es- 
tablished in his new philosophy and 
theology, he realized that he had still 
to grow and that his life had still to be 
shaped according to his new insight be- 
fore he could meet Rosenstock as an 
“accomplished fact.’ And yet, secretly, 
he was waiting for that final discussion 
in which he was to meet him as a Jew 
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and secure his recognition as a Jew. It 
was Rosenstock who broke the silence. 
During a short stay in Kassel, where he 
enjoyed the hospitality of Rosenzweig’s 
parents and occupied his friend’s room, 
he wrote to him. The letter started a 
correspondence in which both their hu- 
man relationship and the objective prob- 
lem of the relationship of the two faiths 
found expression. The two correspond- 
ents were then on active service in the 
army. Some of the letters were written 
from the trenches and under enemy 
fire. The correspondence began in May, 
1916. In October, Rosenzweig reported 
to R. Ehrenberg: 

I am having a correspondence with Rosen- 
stock which is not an easy thing for me; we have 
not yet got over the initial stage, and it proves 
to be very bad that since that night’s conversa- 
tion in 1913..... I have not really spoken to 
him; as a matter of fact, I could not have done 
it, because I had to continue the discussion with 
his ghost of that night. 


On December 24 the correspondence had 
been completed, and Rosenzweig was 
able to write to R. Ehrenberg: 

The real adventure and achievement of the 
last few months was for me my correspondence 
with Rosenstock. You will read it one day. You 
know (or should be able to know) that I ex- 
pected, dreaded, and postponed the inevitable 
second discussion with him since November, 
1913. It was to be the test of my new life..... 
Now the task is completed. 


The correspondence was not only a 
great document of their renewed friend- 
ship, but it was of decisive influence on 
their future work. It helped them to 
clarify their ideas and to cast them into 
their final form. “Without Eugen I 
would never have written the Star of 
Redemption,’ Rosenzweig confessed lat- 
er (ibid., p. 475). There are two things 
in particular which Rosenzweig owed 
to this correspondence. In the first 
place, it deepened his conception of 
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revelation. The question which had 
worried him was: Is it possible, and how 
is it possible, to define revelation as dis- 
tinct and distinguishable from any ex- 
pression or form of the natural mind? 
All his endeavors in this respect had re- 
sulted in merely historical, not logical, 
distinctions (K/. Schr., p. 357). His cor- 
respondence with Rosenstock gave him 
an opportunity to ask his friend point 
blank to explain to him his present idea 
of the relation between nature and reve- 
lation (Letters, p. 53). Rosenstock’s an- 
swer was: revelation means orientation. 
After revelation there exists a real Above 
and Below in the world, and a real Be- 
fore and Hereafter in time. In the “natu- 
ral” world and in “natural” time the 
point where I happen to be is the center 
of the universe; in the space-time world 
of revelation the center is fixed, and my 
movements and changes do not alter it. 
Rosenzweig felt this was an idea of stu- 
pendous simplicity and productivity 
(Kl. Schr., p. 359). Though he did not 
accept it as a final solution to his prob- 
lem, it was certainly of great help to 
him. His own “point of Archimedes,” 
which enabled him to write the Star of 
Redemption he found a year later, in 
October, 1917 (cf. ibid., p. 357). 

There is another point which deserves 
mentioning. In the correspondence one 
finds an exposition of Rosenstock’s 
“philosophy in the form of a calendar,” 
as illustrated by his charts of the year. 
It may strike one as rather queer and 
arbitrary. But it should be taken simply 
as the first imaginative suggestion of an 
idea which he developed with a certain 
fruitfulness in his Out of Revolution 
(1938). There he tries a way of writing 
the history of Europe in the light of its 
festivals, its holidays and holy-days, its 
celebrations of national revolutions; 
for a historical event is not a mere event 


but something taken up out of the mere 
passage of time into the experience of 
a people. The calendar may therefore be 
taken as a symptom of a people’s cor- 
porate memory, its celebration of the 
crucial moments in its experience, its 
sense of what is important or significant. 
The “present,” as a concrete moment 
in time, must be experienced as an in- 
tersection of four “calendars.” Rosen- 
stock symbolized it as a cross in which 
the “present” is the point of intersec- 
tion, and the four ends represent the 
course of nature, the course of “secular 
history,” the course of “sacred” (the 
church’s) history, and one’s private 
calendar of inner development. 

Rosenzweig seems to have accepted 
this idea. In his Star of Redemption the 
calendars of the synagogue and the 
church—those “two eternal dial plates 
under the weekly and annual pointer of 
ever-renewed Time” (tbid., p. 392)— 
play an integral part. But the relation 
of the sacred calendar to the courses of 
nature, history, and man is a different 
one. Its symbol is not the Cross with its 
four points, but the Jewish Star of David 
with its six points formed by the inter- 
section of two triangles, of which God, 
World, and Man form the apexes of one; 
Creation, Revelation, and Redemption 
of the other. The three elements of reali- 
ty, ie., God, World, and Man, appear 
each in three different qualities: God is 
Creator, Revealer, and Redeemer. Man 
is a natural being (part of creation); the 
receiver of Revelation (Priest and Pro- 
phet); the agent of Redemption (the 
holy work of the Saint). The World is 
Creation (Natural law, civitas mundi); 
the place of Revelation (community of 
the believers); the place of the accom- 
plished Redemption (Messianic Day, 
civitas Dei). 

Rosenzweig’s influence on Rosenstock 
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can be clearly seen in the chapter on the 
French Revolution and the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in the latter’s book Out 
of Revolution ([New York, 1938], pp. 
216-37). There paganism and Judaism 
are interpreted as the Alpha and Omega 
of history: 

God’s Alpha was lived by the Gentiles, and 
God’s Omega is embodied in the Jews..... 
The Jews represent the end of human history 
before its actual end. Without them pagan his- 
tory would not only have had no goal, but 
would have gotten nowhere. The pagans repre- 
sent the eternal new beginnings of history, and 
without them history would never have ac- 
quired any shape or form or beauty or fulfil- 
ment or attainment” [p. 225]. 


Between Jews and pagans stands Chris- 
tianity as the mediator: “The true 
Christians can preach the Gospel among 
the Gentiles. They are the rays sent out 
from this central fire [ie., Judaism], 
which actually transform the world. As 
coals in the heart of the fire, the Jews 
are prisoners of God” (zbid., p. 221). The 
“periodical persecutions of the Jews” 
represent a succession of attempts on 
the part of the Gentiles “to throw off the 
yoke which joins Alpha and Omega” 
(ibid., p. 226). 

In the correspondence Rosenstock had 
still refused to recognize in Christianity 
the “Judaizing of the pagans” (Letters, 
p. 59). The year 1789, which to Rosen- 
zweig signified the final triumph of reve- 
lation in the world and the beginning of 
a new era in history—the dawn of the 
Johannine age—was considered by Ros- 
enstock in just the reverse sense as the 
“mightiest outbreak” of the natural, 
ie., pagan, mind (ibid., p. 56). Since 
1789, he felt, paganism had become 
dominant even in the churches. He 
pointed to A. von Harnack as the sym- 
bol of the paganizing of Christianity, 
its abandonment of faith in revelation, 
and its belief in the achievements of the 
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natural mind. Rosenzweig replied that 
the modern nationalism of the peoples 
was not to be confounded with the pa- 
ganism of the yn of antiquity. “For 
nationalism not merely expresses the 
peoples’ belief that they come from God 
(that, as you rightly say, the pagans 
also believe), but that they go to God.” 
This means “the complete Christianising 
of the conception of a people,” though 
“not yet the Christianising of the peoples 
themselves.” Israel was still the only 
people in the world in whom revelation 
was a reality (ibid., pp. 70 ff.). Rosen- 
stock still disagreed. He felt that modern 


. nationalism was not a Christianizing of 


the conception of the people but meant 
that the nations had adopted the idea of 
the Roman Empire. Modern nationalism 
was but a rebirth of pagan imperialism 
(ibid., pp. 81 ff). 

In Out of Revolution Rosenstock final- 
ly accepted Rosenzweig’s view that 
1789 meant the Christianizing of the 
idea of nations and thus the triumph of 
Judaism. The “great idea of humanity 
as conceived by the French Revolution 
....had discovered man behind men, 
nature behind nations, Adam _ behind 
Shem, Ham and Japhet, and the great 
identity of all men behind creed, faith, 
colour and race”’ (p. 235). Through the 
act of the emancipation of the Jews, the 
nations are inoculated with the Jewish 
promise. “By the addition of the ele- 
ment of Omega, the chosen people of 
God, the ‘Alphaic’ nations have ac- 
quired one touch of finality and predes- 
tination” (bid., p. 236). “Messianism, 
originally limited to the Jews, later com- 
municated to the heathen by the Church, 
is transferred by the European national- 
ism born in 1789 to the nations in gen- 
eral, which now enter upon a common 
race of messianic nationalism” (ibid.). 
Rosenstock is confident that “the ad- 
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mixture of the Jews, who can never be 
treated as pagans, secures the nation 
from backsliding and mistaking mere 
existence for growth, inheritance for 
heritage, alpha for omega” (ibid.). 

This is clearly Rosenzweig’s idea of 
the Johannine epoch. But Rosenzweig 
died in 1929, at the last moment when 
it was still possible to ignore the rising 
tide of the new paganism, which Rosen- 
stock seems to have forecast in these 
Letters (cf. p. 695). Rosenstock’s faith 
in the irreversible messianic course of 
history, “in spite of Hitlerism” (ibid., p. 
237), is all the more remarkable. In the 
light of his theology the present persecu- 
tions of the Jews must be interpreted as 
another, perhaps final, attempt on the 
part of the Gentiles to throw off the 
yoke which joins Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last things. In trying to 
exterminate the Jewish people, the new 
paganism wants to eradicate the mes- 
sianic element from history. 

Rosenstock felt certain that by the 
absorption of the Jews the modern na- 
tions had become immune against a re- 
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turn to paganism. His confidence in the 
decisive victory of revelation in 1789 
led him to believe that there was no fur- 
ther necessity for the continued exist- 
ence of Israel as a visible synagogue. He 
felt that we were living in a new spiritual 
era in which the functions of Gentiles, 
Christians, and Jews were no longer in- 
vested in a visible race, a visible clergy, 
and a visible Israel. “In the future the 
character and the function of a man can 
no longer be judged by the outward 
signs of race, creed or country. He has 
to choose for himself” (Letters, p. 237). 
The events of recent years are certainly 
not likely to confirm this view. The na- 
tions are far from being transformed into 
the messianic kingdom which would al- 
low them to disregard the visible mani- 
festations of church and synagogue. 
They are still in danger of backsliding 
into paganism. The functions of church 
and synagogue have not come to an end. 
Israel has to remain alive in order to 
send out the “Rays from the heart of 
the fire” until the day in which ‘“‘God is 
One and His Name One.” 
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KIERKEGAARD IN ENGLISH 


DOUGLAS V. STEERE* 


time has passed when a review 
of the translations into English of 
the whole religious literature which 
Séren Kierkegaard produced in Den- 
mark a century ago can be handled in a 
few pages. For within another year there 
is likely to be nothing important that he 
wrote except the final polemics against 
the state church in Denmark that is not 
available to us in thoroughly competent 
English translations. These English 
translations have tumbled over each 
other in rapid progression since the brave 
appearance of Professor David Swen- 
son’s translation of the Philosophical 
Fragments in 1936. 
’ The English world has first to thank 
the Herculean efforts of Dr. Walter 
Lowrie for this service. For he has put 
both his time, his gifts as a translator 
and scholar, and his purse at the disposal 
of this project. Professor David Swen- 
son’s lifelong work on Kierkegaard has 
been a factor of equal weight. Other col- 
laborators have included, first of all, 
Alexander Dru, an English Roman Cath- 
olic, and then the rest of us on the pe- 
riphery, like Robert Payne, Mrs. A. S. 
Aldworth, Rev. W. S. Ferrie, and my- 
self, who began our work ignorant that 
others were equally drawn to this task. 
Now that the work is almost done and 
that Walter Lowrie has told and retold 
the story of “How Kierkegaard Got into 
English” in his many prefaces and in the 


* Professor Steere of Haverford College received 
his Ph.D. degree from Harvard University in 1931 
and is one of our leading Quaker thinkers. He has 
himself contributed to the translation of Kierke- 
gaard. He is the author of several works on the devo- 
tional life, including Prayer and Worship. 


essay by that title included in his trans- 
lation of Repetition, a lengthy mass re- 
view, such as Professor Otto Kraushaar 
attempted in the two October, 1942, 
numbers of the Journal of Philosophy, 
may be of less value to most of the read- 
ers of the Journal of Religion than an in- 
formal attempt at orientation that may 
take the form of a chronological bibli- 
ography of the translations and litera- 
ture with some personal evaluations. 

For general orientation on the life of 
Séren Kierkegaard, Walter Lowrie’s 
Kierkegaard’ is still the standard work. 
He has supplemented it recently with an 
excellent Short Life of Kierkegaard’ that 
is only a little over a third of its length 
and will be widely used. Neither of these 
books pretends to contain philosophical 
interpretations, appraisals, or critical 
studies of Kierkegaard. With them 
should be mentioned Alexander Dru’s 
fine volume, The Journals of Kierke- 
gaard,? which contains selections from 
the massive journals and that present a 
fascinating array of material which lights 
up what was going on in Kierkegaard’s 
mind at the period when each of the 
books was written. 

Two little books on Kierkegaard ap- 
peared in England in 1935, one by E. L. 
Allen‘ and one by J. A. Bain.’ Each at- 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
xix +636 pages. $7.00. 

2 Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. 
xi+271 pages. $2.75. 

3 New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. xi+ 
603 pages. $7.00. 

4 New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. x-++-210 pages. 
$2.00. 

5’ London: Student Christian Movement Press, 
1935. 160 pages. 45. 6d. 
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tempted a criticism of his position, but 
both exposition and criticism were on a 
superficial level. I regard W. F. Riviere’s 
A Pastor Looks at Kierkegaard® as even 
less valuable than these two books. 

Alexander Dru’s translation of Theo- 
dor Haecker’s little essay on Séren 
Kierkegaard’ is a most interesting and 
discerning Roman Catholic evaluation. 

Professor Eduard Geismar’s Lectures 
on the Religious Thought of Siren Kierke- 
gaard® are the work of a highly reputable 
Danish theological scholar on Kierke- 
gaard, but are pitched on an elementary 
level and are less of an original contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Kierke- 
gaard than the long and brilliant Intro- 
duction to the volume by the late David 
Swenson, who as a labor of love re-wrote 
these lectures for publication. This In- 
troduction should be read along with 
David Swenson’s lectures, Something 
about Kierkegaard, for the only ade- 
quate interpretation of the philosophical 
meaning of Kierkegaard’s thought that 
has yet appeared in English. These lec- 
tures were published posthumously® by 
Mrs. Lillian Swenson, who has carried 
on the editing of her deceased husband’s 
work, and most of them represent an in- 
terpretation of Kierkegaard that Profes- 
sor Swenson had prepared at least ten 
years ago, and several of them had not 
been revised. Yet they represent the en- 
counter of a deeply religious spirit and a 
first-class philosophical mind with Kierke- 
gaard’s thought. Kierkegaard had laid 
hold of him ever since 1901, when, as a 
young philosopher, he first came upon a 

6 Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1941. 231 pages. 
$1.50. 

*New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
vi+68 pages. $1.00. 

§ Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1937. x/ix+97 
pages. $2.00. 

9 Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1941. 173 pages. 
$2.50. 
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copy of the Concluding Unscientific Post- 
script in Danish on the shelves of the 
Minneapolis Public Library. 

Professor Swenson’s death in 1940 was 
the heaviest of blows to Kierkegaard 
studies in the English-speaking world, 
for he was just at the point where, with 
his own translations of the philosophical 
work almost finished, he might have 
given himself to a set of interpretative 
studies that had promise of ranking with 
or even surpassing those of the German, 
Professor Emanuel Hirsch, which are the 
ablest in any literature today. Happily 
we are to have a specimen of what these 
interpretative studies might have been 
like in the forthcoming second edition of 
Something about Kierkegaard. Mrs. Swen- 
son has included there a new chapter 
which I have seen in proof. It is made up 
of some of the finest passages from Pro- 
fessor Swenson’s letters to Walter Lowrie 
and others, and reveals the depth of his 
grasp of Kierkegaard’s meaning. 

Two English men of letters have fallen 
under Kierkegaard’s influence in the last 
few years and written books that con- 
tain hints of the way in which Kierke- 
gaard is likely to act upon the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. The first was published 
under the pseudonym of “Nicodemus” 
and was called Midnight Houn* It de- 
picted the unmasking that the modern 
man and the modern church must un- 
dergo before they could find the abandon- 
ment which Kierkegaard demands. This 
book was widely read in England. 

The second is Melville. Chaning- 
Pearce’s The Terrible Crystal," which is 
less personal and takes the form of advan- 
cing a catastrophic interpretation of the 
crisis of Western culture with Kierkegaard 
as a central exhibit. The author shrinks 


10 London: Faber, 1942. 180 pages. 8s. 6d. 


™™ New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
xvii+232 pages. $2.50. 
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from the full implications of the absolute 
cleavage between God and man that 
Barth and Brunner have torn out of the 
Kierkegaard setting and made so central 
in their theology of crisis. 

The best section in the book deals 
with the basic criticism that may be 
made of such an excessive emphasis upon 
this chasm, which in point of fact is being 
continually overcome in man’s relation- 
ship with God. Chaning-Pearce follows 
the line so well set forth in the early 
chapters of John Baillie’s Our Knowledge 
of God, namely, that man’s power to 
discern good and evil and to accept or re- 
ject the divine invitation must presup- 
pose at least some minute seed of God 
in him that has not been extinguished 
even by the race’s long case history of 
personal and corporate sin, and that 
could discern the lineaments of God’s 
revelation and reach out toward it. If 
this could be maintained, the radical 
line between Kierkegaard’s “‘religion A” 
and “religion B” might have to be lifted 
and only a difference of emphasis ad- 
mitted. 

Neither of these authors, however, 
moves into the still more basic criticism 
of Kierkegaard’s position which insists 
that, in throwing the entire weight upon 


the existential decision and removing, 


all scrutiny from the content of the deci- 
sion, Kierkegaard has been a forerunner 
of the nihilism that has swept away the 
concrete Christian values, and that he 
has inadvertently but genuinely given 
his blessing to the demonic movements 
that have not lacked for existential in- 
tensity of decision but have directed this 
torrent of volitional effort toward the 
destruction of Western civilization. This 
charge has been most impressively ad- 
vanced by Karl Lowith in recent articles, 
and by Helmut [Kuhn in his Freedom 
Forgotten and Remembered.” 
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I believe that this attack can be sus- 
tained against men like Heidegger and 
Jaspers. But Kierkegaard’s emphasis 
was always within the Christian frame 
of reference. It always presupposed the 
operativeness upon men of the Bible. It 
also presupposed the church’s focus upon 
Jesus Christ. This frame of reference is 
the woof to the warp that Kierkegaard 
admittedly focused upon. If this woof is 
removed, however, and the warp of his 
existential emphasis driven to its full im- 
plications, it is difficult to see how the 
full force of these criticisms could be 
avoided. 

The translations of Kierkegaard’s 
works themselves might well be men- 
tioned in the chronological order in which 
they originally appeared. The translation 
of Either-Or, Kierkegaard’s first work, 
has now appeared, with the first volume 
translated by David and Lillian Swen- 
sons and the second volume by Walter 
Lowrie."4 For those who have already 
read Stages on Life’s Way it will be sig- 
nificant principally for its further mate- 
rial in illustrating Kierkegaard’s depic- 
tion of the aesthetic level of life. 

In the course of 1843 and 1844 Kierke- 
gaard published, in all, eighteen un- 
preached devotional addresses, which he 
called Edifying Discourses. These were 
designed to be read aloud and to affect 
the will of the listener. Professor Swenson 
had been concerned for their translation, 
and since his death Mrs. Swenson has set 
herself the task of completing them. 
They will appear in four little volumes 
spaced about a year apart. The first vol- 
ume, containing five of these Edifying 


12 Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1943. vii+-267 pages. $2.50. 


13 Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. 
Vol. I, 398 pages; Vol. II, 320 pages. 2 vols., $7.50. 


"4 Ibid. 
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Discourses,’ appeared late last year. In 
themselves these discourses constitute a 
small library of devotional material 
which Christian laymen and ministers 
alike will value. To the careful student of 
Kierkegaard they will furnish a supple- 
ment without which his aesthetico- 
philosophical works of the period can. 
never be understood. 

Repetition is an ingenious psychologi- 
cal study which explores searchingly 
both the aesthetic and religious cate- 
gories. It is translated by Walter Low- 
rie,° who adds an essay on How pane 
gaard Got into English. 

Fear and Trembling, translated * 
Robert Payne,’’ is Kierkegaard at his 
fiercest and at his best. Using the story 
of Abraham and Isaac, Kierkegaard de- 
picts the dethronement of even the ethi- 
cal by the religious category. At no point 
in his early works is there so clear a 
portrait given of the hidden “knight of 
faith” as on pages 48-53 of this little 
volume. Here the individual is placed in 
absolute relation with the Absolute, and 
the relative relationships are shown to 
group themselves around the shores of 
this sea over whose tides they have no 
control. The radical implications of 
Kierkegaard’s religious category are 
never bared more skilfully or more pro- 
vocatively than here. 

The Philosophical Fragments forms an 
excellent preface for the principal philo- 
sophical work of Kierkegaard: the Con- 
cluding Unscientific Postscript. On the 
issue of whether Christian commitment 
can be generated by the historical evi- 
dences which presume to establish the 

*s Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1943. ix+123 
pages. $1.50. 

6 Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
xii+212 pages. $2.75. 

*7New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 
xv+192 pages. $2.50. 
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truth of the Christian revelation, the 
Fragments is often even more impressive 
than the Postscript in the clarity and 
brevity of the arguments which reject 
such a form of proof. The Philosophical 
Fragments is an indispensable book for 
those who are concerned to grasp Kierke- 
gaard’s philosophical or distinctly theo- 
logical position. Professor Swenson’s 
translation of the Fragments™® and his 
introductory essay have about them the 
care and quality that marked all of his 
work. 

The Concept of Dread is a vigorous 
treatment of the nature of original sin 
that has made such a deep impression 
upon Barth, Brunner, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. It is not yet available in Eng- 
lish. Alexander Dru had promised it two 
years ago, but the exigencies of British 
war work in which he has been immersed 
have delayed it until now. 

Thoughts on Crucial Situations in Hu- 
man Life is a little volume of addresses on 
the occasion of a confessional service, of 
a wedding, and of a funeral. This was 
translated by Professor Swenson and 
published posthumously by Mrs. Swen- 
son.’ It belongs in the succession of 
earlier edifying discourses which have 
been previously mentioned. 

. Stages on Life’s Road is a Yong and 
important literary presentation of Kierke- 
gaard’s three categories, the aesthetic, 
the ethical, and the religi.:us. It was well 
translated by Walter Lowrie.?° Together 
with Either-Or, Stages presents the most 
finished expression of Kierkegaard as a 
literary genius, using almost every 
known literary device to explore this 
category of the aesthetic, to depict its 

8 Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936. 
xxx+105 pages. $2.00. 

19 Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1941. 115 pages. 
$1.50. 

0 Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. 
vi+472 pages. $6.00. 
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fascination and charm, and, finally, to 
expose its basic instability and its ‘‘rest- 
lessness” until it finds its dethronement 
and true “rest” in a category that does 
not ultimately frustrate the deepest 
longing in man. The ethical category is 
also set forth in both of these works, but 
is less original, and its antithesis with the 
religious is not so well brought out as in 
Fear and Trembling. 

The religious category is little more 
than pointed to in the Stages, although it 
is the thinly veiled background to all 
that is written on the aesthetic and the 
ethical. It is ultimately for the brilliant 
depiction of what Kierkegaard describes 
as the aesthetic category, into which he 
throws much of our lives, that the 
Stages will draw most general readers. 

The Concluding Unscientific Postscript 
is Kierkegaard’s most comprehensive 
philosophical and theological work. Pro- 
fessor Swenson had completed all but 
the last seventy-odd pages of this big 
book when he died in 1940, and Walter 
Lowrie finished the translation and pub- 
lished it the following year.” Professor 
Swenson’s colleague, Professor Conger, 
in a memorial address commented on 
this long labor of devotion of Professor 
Swenson’s, ‘He began a translation of 
the book by Kierkegaard that had so 
enthralled him. Upon it and upon a num- 
ber of shorter pieces he worked, with 
some interruptions, for the remainder of 
his life... .. He translated and re-trans- 
lated, with endless improvements and 
polishings, before he would consent to 
publication.” 

I have often wished that the English 
translator of this book might have dared 
to take the maximum of liberty with the 
Danish word uvidenskabelig in the title 
of this book, and that it might have read 


21 Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
xxi+579 pages. $6.00. 


the Concluding Unacademic or Unpedan- 
tic or (almost better still) Informal 
Postscript. For, although this book is 
Kierkegaard’s major contribution in the 
field of philosophy, as philosophical 
treatises go, it is highly unsystematic 
and informal and conducts a personal 
visit with the reader throughout, taking 
all of the liberties of an extended conver- 
sation that does not hesitate to repeat 
again and again the most important 
themes and that draws on any resource 
that occurs to the speaker’s mind to il- 
lustrate what is being advanced or at- 
tacked. 

The book is a study in the logic of 
choice, the logic of passion, the logic of 
emotion, the logic of commitment, and 
presents throughout a radical inward re- 
orientation of the whole problem of 
philosophy—drawing it away from spec- 
ulation on the nature of things, or on 
epistemology, and turning it inward to 
examine how men ought to act in the 
presence of the deepest reality of all. 
This re-emphasis upon man’s existence 
and responsibility in the presence of 
reality itself is usually called an “‘existen- 
tial emphasis.” And it is at this point 
that Kierkegaard has influenced philos- 
ophers like Unamuno, Heidegger, and 
Jaspers to attempt to restate a whole set 
of philosophical problems in these terms. 

In this frame Kierkegaard conducts 
a ruthless polemic against Hegel for 
obliterating the individual by swallowing 
him up either in society or in the historic 
world process; for slacking off the ten- 
sions and the discontinuities in existence 
by the device of his “treble collapses” 
and smooth progressions, so that the in- 
dividual no longer senses the breathless 
earnestness of his personal responsibility 
for inward appropriation when he stands 
confronted by the religious object; and 
for his exaltation of speculation and 
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“knowledge about” reality above the 
existential realm of decision and passion- 
ate commitment to it. It is in this book 
that Kierkegaard in the concluding sec- 
tions distinguishes his “religion A” and 
“religion B,” on the ground of the addi- 
tional degree of abandonment required 
of a man to enter “religion B,” where the 
Christian religion insists that God re- 
vealed himself in a man, Jesus Christ, as 
against religion A’s milder demand to 
accept a personal God as present and 
operative in all creation. 


I began the translation of the long de- 


votional address, Purity of Heart (which 
the Danish Kierkegaard scholar, Pro- 
fessor Geismar, regarded as his finest 
devotional work), in the late spring of 
1934 during a visit to Denmark, and 
completed and revised it in the two fol- 
lowing summers. I was as yet unaware 
that others were working at the transla- 
tion. Publishers were not easy to find in 
those days, but it was finally published 
by Harper and Brothers in 1938,?7 some 
months after Aldworth and Ferrie had 
brought out in England a very good 
translation of the same address under the 
title Purify Your Hearts.?3 This little 
book is devoted to stripping away the 
evasions and shams and subterfuges 
that each man abounds in so that he 
may face what the choice of willing one 
thing, of being a real individual, truly 
involves. There is no better introduction 
to this important aspect of Kierkegaard’s 
thought, and any reader who will follow 
this book carefully to the end will be 
struck by its power to expose him to him- 
self and to expose him to the gaze of God. 

In 1940 Aldworth and Ferrie went on 
to translate and publish three brief de- 
votional addresses under the title Con- 


22 New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. xxviii+-207 
pages. $2.00. 
23 London: C. W. Daniel, 1937. 179 pages. 75. 6d. 
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sider the Lilies.?* These are a part of the 
same work of Kierkegaard’s from which 
Purity of Heart is taken. They present a 
commentary on how to face the restless- 
ness, anxiety, and insecurities of this life 
by abandonment to God and to his 
Kingdom. 

The Present Age* is a striking tract, 
not for the times but on the vanity of the 
times in which Kierkegaard lived, and is 
filled with biting sarcasm on the hypoc- 
risy, the loquacity, and the shallowness 
of the age, and upon the depth to which 
the Vermassung (the collectivizing of 
men) had gone. Like Nietzsche he saw 
the mass reform movements that based 
the worth of men on a mathematical or 
quantitative equality as ultimately de- 
basing the very men they pretended to 
serve, and felt it his task to scourge this 
mood. It was well translated by Alex- 
ander Dru. Of two little essays that are 
appended to this volume—Has a Man a 
Right To Let Himself Be Put to Death 
for the Truth? and Of the Difference be- 
tween a Genius and an A postle—the sec- 
ond is highly important in understanding 
Kierkegaard’s conception of the apostle 
and his authority. 

The Works of Love is an important 
ethical treatise of Kierkegaard’s. Mrs. 
Swenson has finished the translation of it 
and it will be published by the Augsburg 
Press late in 1944. 

Christian Discourses is made up of un- 
preached devotional addresses on a vari- 
ety of themes. They were written by 
Kierkegaard in 1848-49 in his full ma- 
turity and are translated by Walter 
Lowrie and gathered in a single volume.” 
They have as their common object not 


24 London: C. W. Daniel, 1940. 71 pages. 4s. 6d. 

2s New York: Oxford University Press. xii+163 
pages. $2.50. 

26New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 
xviii+389 pages. $6.00. 
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the preacher’s constant temptation “to 
tranquillize” but “to wound from be- 
hind” and to keep insisting that ‘with 
an insincere man God can have nothing 
to do.” Yet he also included seven ad- 
dresses on the inward joy of an abandon- 
ment that cannot be disturbed by any 
extremity, and Walter Lowrie has in- 
cluded three more addresses on the same 
theme of The Lilies of the Field and the 
Birds of the Air that Kierkegaard had 
treated two years earlier, but this time 
with a wholly fresh handling. This vol- 
ume reveals the devotional address 
brought to its highest power. Few con- 
gregations today could bear such a con- 
centrated diet of self-exposing sermons, 
but if they dared to do so they would 
either have to leave the church or begin 
to leave off many of the present comfort- 
able compromises of their lives that are 
still dignified by the name of ‘“Chris- 
tian.” 

Sickness unto Death?’ is a little book 
closely related to both Fear and Trem- 
bling and to the Concept of Dread, and 
with all of Kierkegaard’s uncanny genius 
as a psychologist it examines again the 
power of sin, the power of anxiety, and 
the abandonment, that condition of utter 
“transparency before God” that alone 
offers deliverance from them. Nowhere 
in Kierkegaard’s writings is there a finer 
treatment of the hiatus between knowing 
and doing, the chasm in which the ethical 
breaks down and admits that another 
level is necessary to overcome the gap. 
This rich fruit of his later period vies 
with Training in Christianity for the 
laurel of the most penetrating piece of 
Christian psychological literature that 
Kierkegaard produced. Professor Low- 
rie, with some help from a partial draft 


27 Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 
xix-+231 pages. $2.75. 


of a translation of Professor Swenson’s, 
has given an excellent translation of this 
work. 

The Point of View for My Work as an 
Author has been translated by Walter 
Lowrie,?* together with two important 
short essays that supplement it. They 
form a remarkable autobiographical 
testament that bares his own sense of his 
divine calling in all that he wrote. This 
little book is indispensable to an under- 
standing of the sweep of Kierkegaard’s 
work, and comes nearer to revealing the 
carefully hooded secret of the reason for 
his broken engagement with Regina than 
anything he ever wrote. For here in ret- 
rospect Kierkegaard, like Augustine, 
saw God’s guiding hand (which Dr. Low- 
rie has admirably translated by the word 
“governance”’) at work on him in the task 
to which he was called. Not even the 
Journals give so vivid a picture of the 
man behind the work and of his sense of 
vocation as is to be found in this little 
work. 

“Christendom has done away with 
Christianity without being aware of it. 
The consequence is that, if anything is to 
be done, one must try again to introduce 
Christianity into Christendom.” This is 
the task of two books, Training in Chris- 
tianity?® and For Self-examination and 
Judge for Yourselves,’° which have been 
translated by Walter Lowrie. They were 
written in the deep maturity of Kierke- 
gaard’s closing years, and taken together 
they present a powerful synthesis of the 
enduring elements for the practice of the 
Christian religion that are to be found in 


28 New York: Oxford University Press, 1939. 
xvi+174 pages. $2.50. 

29New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
xxvii+275 pages. $3.50. 


3°New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
vii+243 pages. $3.00. 
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his thought. Central throughout is 
Kierkegaard’s emphasis that truth is a 
form not of the understanding but of 
being, and that in the Christian religion 
no man knows more truth than what he 
is of truth. The task of all Christian 
preaching and apologetic, therefore, is to 
take individual men to God, and, having 
stripped them of every possible evasion, 
to leave them there. 

The Moment, the series of ten pam- 
phlets attacking the insincerities of the 
existing state church and its function- 
aries, were written in the year preceding 
Kierkegaard’s death. They have not yet 
been translated, so far as I know, but 
their essence in less violent form is all to 
be found in Training in Christianity and 
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For Self-examination and Judge for 
Yourselves. 

The presence of this important reli- 
gious literature in English translation 
would seem to serve our religious situa- 
tion most fruitfully not by congealing 
into another “school of theology” but 
rather by prophetically stirring religious 
thought in England and America to seek 
greater depth. Kierkegaard will then 
challenge our easy way of relating the 
aesthetic, ethical, and religious cate- 
gories, force us back upon the logic of 
commitment, and make us return to that 
nodal point which a thin social religion 
so often blunts: the point of an individ- 
ual’s irrevocable responsibility before 
God. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


QUAKER HISTORY: DR. HUDSON REPLIES 


THE Epiror, Journal of Religion 


DEAR SIR: 


Professor Cadbury’s gracious spirit and 
intimate knowledge of the sources makes 
one hesitate to question his conclusions 
with regard to the early development of the 
Friends, yet upon examination the material 
he presents fails to sustain his contentions. 
To the contrary, on the whole it tends to 
confirm: the pattern of development I 
pointed out in the April Journal of Religion, 
correcting, to be sure, two or three minor 
details. Apparently I failed to state the 
issues clearly, for Professor Cadbury fails 
to perceive them and his discussion serves to 
obscure rather than te clarify the disputed 
points. \ 

The analogy he makes to the problem of 
recovering the story of the origin of early 
Christianity (pp. 201-2) has little value in 
assessing the merits of the present discus- 
sion. The first century cannot be compared 
to the seventeenth in terms of the avail- 
ability of source material for purposes of 
historical reconstruction. The scattered 
manuscripts of the early period, each one 
having been subject to error and alteration 
at successive transcribings and the earliest 
manuscript many decades removed from the 
original document, are a far cry from the 
thousands of printed works which crowded 
the stalls of the Commonwealth booksellers. 
If one is to make such a comparison, how- 
ever, it should be recognized that much of 
the difficulty in reconstructing the story of 
early Christianity is created by the fact 
that the gospel writers did not hesitate to 
re-write the story in order to settle con- 


*Henry J. Cadbury, “An Obscure Chapter of 
Quaker History,” Journal of Religion, XXIV (1944), 
201-13. The page references in the body of this 
communication refer to this article. 


troversial issues within the Christian com- 
munity. The attempt by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel to suppress “‘historical fact”’ 
in the interest of group concerns (brilliantly 
analyzed by Dean Colwell in John Defends 
the Gospel) is simply a glaring example of a 
general tendency. ; 

Limitations of space prevent a detailed 
discussion of the points raised by Professor 
Cadbury, and for the present a few general 
comments concerning my central conten- 
tions must suffice. They are as follows: 

1. During the 1640’s there were in Eng- 
land certain mystical communities whose 
ideas were not only similar but practically 
identical with those of George Fox.? Like 
the early Quakers, they called themselves 
“Children of the Light” and “Friends,” 
and both they and the early Quakers found 
a common publisher for their books in the 
person of Giles Calvert. Instead of spring- 
ing spontaneously out of a general social 
climate, I have suggested that Fox derived 
his concepts from contact with some of these 
groups—specifically from the “friendly” 
people in Derbyshire and the Peake coun- 
try, and from Elizabeth Hooton’s group in 
Nottinghamshire. 

2. Soon after Fox became identified with 
the Nottinghamshire community, the move- 
ment—never more than a nebulous thing 
at best—began to be pulled in divergent 
directions. Winstanley began to gather a 
faction about his doctrine of the earth as a 
“common treasury,” Fox began to insist 
upon “‘quaking”—a phenomenon his preach- 
ing produced—as evidence of regeneration, 

2 Cadbury makes the amazing statement: “Even 
if Quakerism of a sort flourished before 1650, no 
names of other leaders from that time are pre- 
served” (p. 207). Rufus Jones has pointed out re- 
peatedly that Saltmarsh, Dell, Randall, and even 
Winstanley were Quakers of a sort in this earlier 
period. 
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while the rest of the movement, not accept- 
ing either of these emphases and without 
organization, in the course of time dwindled 
away. The opposition in Nottinghamshire 
to the Foxian innovation apparently was 
led by Rice Jones (or Rhys Johns), and his 
group seems to have been known as the 
Proud Quakers. The fragment from Oliver 
Hooton’s History takes on considerable 
significance when viewed against the back- 
ground of this conflict and serves to con- 
tradict, rather than to confirm (pp. 208-11), 
the traditional account.’ 

3. I have accepted the chronology of 
Fox’s spiritual pilgrimage as it is set forth 
in the first pages of the Ellwood Journal, 
which, as Braithwaite affirms, is fairly 
definite and specific, and which locates his 
illumination in 1647. As Cadbury admits 
(p. 209), we have no reason to suppose 
that Ellwood departed to any large degree 
from the Spence manuscripts in this por- 
tion of the narrative. To accept any other 
chronology would create tremendous diffi- 
culties and would leave much to be ex- 
plained away. On the other hand, the 
additional chronological items cited by 
Cadbury (pp. 205-6, 211) contradict in 
no significant way the Ellwood account. 
The passage in which Fox suggests three 
alternative dates (1644, 1650, and 1652) for 
the beginning of the movement does seem to 
introduce an element of uncertainty, but it 
is easily understood. Fox seems to have been 
in doubt whether to use the date when the 
movement had its origin in Leicestershire, 
the date of his Derby imprisonment when 
he broke with the ‘“‘Children of the Light’’ 
in the Midlands, or the date of his Pendle 
Hill vision and of the organization of his 
faction in the northern counties after the 
pattern of the Westmorland Seekers. 

4. As Professor Cadbury states (pp. 
203-4), “The sense of independence is one 
of the credentials of truth in the minds of 

3“The mighty power of the Lord’’ is used con- 
sistently by Fox to describe the “quaking” phe- 
nomena, and its introduction, according to the sur- 
viving fragment of Hooton’s History, caused some 
who ‘were convinced of the Truth” to withdraw 
from the group. 
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many generations of men,” and “Fox and 
Penn .... were as children of their day 
impressed with it.” Hence, when Fox had 
emerged as the dominant figure in the 
movement, it seemed imperative to affirm 
the independent origin of his views.‘ To 
do this it was necessary to suppress those 
items which indicated his connection with 
a movement which antedated his own il- 
lumination. This, I believe, they proceeded 
to do. The fact that they failed to erase 
all traces does not imply, as Cadbury as- 
serts (pp. 206-7), that “Ellwood and 
his collaborators” were, therefore, “not 
consistently trying to postdate the rise of 
Quakerism.” It merely indicates how diffi- 
cult it is to recast a narrative in a wholly 
consistent fashion and not allow .certain 
items to slip through unnoticed. The use 
of the word “friendly” in two instances be- 
fore the date of Fox’s illumination is a case 
in point, as are the items in his Epistles 
which deal with the date of the origin of 
the movement. 

5. The disappearance of the important 
documents which deal with the period prior 
to 1650, Professor Cadbury notwithstand- 
ing (pp. 208-9), does seem significant. Oliver 
Hooton’s History was used in 1687 (long 
after the Quakers began to preserve assidu- 
ously all historical materials having a bear- 
ing on the movement) with reference to 
a controversy over the origin of the name 
“Children of the Light.” After the research- 
ers had formulated the official Party posi- 
tion in the controversy, the critical docu- 
ment conveniently disappears from view. 
With regard to the missing pages of the 
Spence manuscripts, Cadbury comments: 
“T think Ellwood used these sixteen leaves. 
Their disappearance thereafter would be an 
accident since it would then be too late to 


suppress their contents” (pp. 209-10). I 


confess that I am unable to follow his 


4 Cadbury makes much of the fact that, even in 
the later period, Fox frankly acknowledges the con- 
tribution made by fellow-laborers in forming com- 
munities of Children of the Light (pp. 207-8), but 
in so doing Cadbury misses the point. Fox acknowl- 
edges them as collaborators, not as predecessors. 
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reasoning. Why would it be “too late to 
suppress their contents”? Only the edited 
version would remain. Nor would the editing 
destroy necessarily the “freshness” of the 
narrative. The deletion or alteration of a 
few scattered sentences might very well 
be sufficient to remove evidence of de- 
pendence. The point with regard to the 
missing reports among the accounts sent up 
from the various counties is not that other 
returns also are missing but that these par- 
ticular reports supposedly would have been 
the object of the most strenuous effort on 
the part of the Morning Meeting to secure. 
Cadbury gives the matter of the letters 
returned to Fox by Farnsworth a curious 
treatment (p. 210). Everyone is well aware 
of the fact that there are extant letters 
written by Fox while in Derby prison. 
Braithwaite, however, interprets Farns- 
worth’s covering letter to mean that Fox 
had been in communication with the York- 


_shire communities while in prison—a reason- 


able conjecture in the light of his subse- 
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quent activities. These are the letters that 
are missing. 

A final word with reference to the tenor 
of many of the changes introduced by Ell- 
wood into the Journal (pp. 211-12). Cer- 
tainly, the most extreme claims as to the 
miraculous powers of Fox and the most ex- 
travagant sentiments that were expressed 
concerning him are toned down or deleted. 
But would not the purpose of this be to 
make him a more attractive personality 
and to make the central contention with 
regard to him more credible to an increas- 
ingly less credulous audience? After all, the 
most extravagant miracle stories concern- 
ing Jesus were excluded from the canon, 
but that fact does not imply a lessened con- 
viction in the Christian community with 
regard to his uniqueness. I must confess that 
I cannot see the significance of the denial 
of Fox’s authority in 1663 by John Har- 
wood (p. 207), for other people had denied 
Fox’s authority as early as 1649 or 1650. 


Wintsrop S. Hupson 
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The Rise of Christian Education. By Lewis J. 
SHERRILL. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 
xi+349 pages. $2.50. 


It is strange that we have had to wait so long 
for an authoritative history of Christian educa- 
tion. Perhaps it is because historians do not 
know education and educationists do not know 
history. Or perhaps it was not suspected that 
the field was so rich. The dean of Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary has found more than 
thirty pages necessary for documentation and 
the subject so much larger than he expected 
that in a single volume he could treat it only as 
far as the Renaissance. He promises to complete 
his study in another volume. 

He has built on the sound principle that re- 
ligious education does not stand by itself but 
grows out of the religion and in turn reacts upon 
the religion. It is necessary, therefore, to con- 
sider the whole history of the Christian church. 

Introductory chapters on Hebrew and Jew- 
ish education deal critically with that develop- 
ment. The author considers the priest and 
prophet as complementary rather than antago- 
nistic and representing different methods of 
teaching. He develops the active and concrete 
nature of the Jewish religious education, the 
great place in it of symbolic ritual and family 
instruction, and has a very illuminating study 
of the synagogue, “an educational institution 
of peculiar power.” 

Was Jesus a teacher or a preacher? What 
was the relation of the proclamation of a gospel 
and ethical instruction in the early church? Dr. 
Sherrill feels that the strength of early Christian 
education—and by suggestion that of today— 
involves the inclusion of both these elements. 
Their separation injured both. We note that a 
recent leader in general education has insisted 
that there should be more preaching in the 

schools, by which he means that teachers should 
not be afraid to point out spiritual values in any 
study material and moral obligation wherever 
it is encountered. 

Dr. Sherrill has a fine and full treatment of 
the catechumenate, the educational character 
of the service of worship, the higher education 
of the catechetical schools: “The early period 
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of Christianity was a notable experiment in 
education.” He notes how the sudden influx of 
the pagans put an end to this promising process. 
The long and careful indoctrination as a prep- 
aration for baptism was no longer possible when 
people became Christians by government order. 
It was part of Constantine’s disservice to the 
church. 

Education is inevitable. When the scholastics 
made Christian doctrine so technical that the 
common man could not understand it, and when 
the ignorance of the clergy made them incompe- 
tent to give spiritual instruction, the symbolism 
of the worship still taught him the gospel; and 
the simplest instruction in the meaning of the 
symbolism was fundamentally education. And 
when even these largely failed, religious drama 
appeared to tell to the unlettered the stories of 
the faith. 

The book closes with a discussion of the 
meanings and implications of the new liberty, 
a very clear explanation of mysticism, and the 
essential freedom of prayer. It is a call to the 
Protestant of today to see his opportunity. 

Dr. Sherrill must not wait too long in pre- 
paring his second volume. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


California Institute of Technology 


Church and State in Education. By WILLIAM 
CLayTon Bower. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1944. v-+103 pages. $1.00. 


Because of the renewed attention given in 
recent years by leaders in both school and 
church to the problem of providing adequate 
instruction in religion, the contribution made by 
Professor Bower in his Church and State in Edu- 
cation is timely and important. The five chap- 
ters of this little book were originally given as 
the James R. Richard Lectures in Christian 
Religion at the University of Virginia. The au- 
thor reviews in a scholarly manner the history 
of the secularization of the public schools. He 
makes a most effective case for the necessity of 
including religious instruction in the education 
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of all youth, as a vital part of the cultural herit- 
age. He analyzes the various attempts to pro- 
vide religious instruction, through such arrange- 
ments as the parochial school, the release of 
children during the school day, and the Sunday 
school, and finds them unsatisfactory. He 
reaches, a constructive solution for a program 
which, he argues convincingly, is adapted to 
modern conditions. Quite properly he charac- 
terizes as sterile the mere teaching of facts about 
religion and insists on experience-centered in- 
struction. 

The fundamental premise underlying the 
proposed program is that sectarianism, which 
originally necessitated the secularization of the 
public schools, is passing—in fact, that it is now 
sufficiently forgotten to afford no significant 
obstacle in developing direct religious instruc- 
tion in the public school. On the basis of this 
assumption, the author outlines the appropriate 
functions in religious education for both the 
public school and the church, assigning to each 
the areas it can best serve without overlapping. 

Many who are deeply interested in religious 
instruction will be unconvinced of the correct- 


ness of the basic assumption that sectarianism 


is sufficiently moribund to be ignored. The trend 
is admittedly toward lessened emphasis on sec- 
tarian lines, but a trend is not an accomplished 
fact. It may be that Professor Bower, in pro- 
posing his solution, is a few years or decades 
ahead of the times. Even his definition of reli- 
gion, repeatedly expressed as the “revaluation 
of values,” will not be understood by everyone 
and will not always be agreed to when under- 
stood. He seems not to emphasize religion as a 
system of sanctions for conduct; to this reviewer 
it is that aspect of religion which most impera- 
tively demands inclusion in the upbringing of 
youth. 

The explanation given for the secularization 
of the public school system seems oversimplified. 
Professor Bower leaves the impression that the 
process was something the educators themselves 
agreed to and deliberately put into effect. He 
does not suggest that it may have been an ex- 
pression of a deep, underlying social movement 
which affected not only the curriculum of the 
public schools but many other social institu- 
tions and practices as well. He does effectively 
recognize, however, that the schools may rein- 
troduce religion only as a response to the general 
will of society. 

The author makes a minor error, on pages 
62-63, in calling attention to the committee on 
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unified science at the University of Chicago as a 
significant trend. This was only an ad hoc com- 
mittee, appointed a fev’ years ago to direct the 
work of a single student whose plans did not fit 
into a conventional departmental pattern. The 
members of the committee would be the first to 
disclaim any significance in the event, other 
than as an indication of the flexibility of the 
Chicago administrative arrangements. 
Educators will doubtless raise many practi- 
cal questions about the proposal of Professor 
Bower and will suggest difficulties in introduc- 
ing it which are not adequately considered in 
the book. Some church leaders who have a gen- 
uine concern for religious education will not be 
satisfied with the instructional program that is 
proposed. It is to be hoped that objectors 
will be sufficiently stimulated by Professor 
Bower to bring forward their own suggestions 
for an effective program. The problem is one 
that is crying for solution, and this book pre- 
sents the most stimulating and constructive 
proposal that thus far has come to the attention 
of this reviewer. 
Joun DALE RUSSELL 


University of Chicago 


Preaching the Word of God. By MorGan 
Noyes. New York: Scribner’s, 1943. 
219 pages. $2.00. 


These Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching 
delivered at Yale University are presented by 
their author as “studies in the spirit of the 
Christian ministry.”” For him the basic task of 
the minister is the mediation of the Word of 
God which is man’s deepest need in all contin- 
gencies. The “One Central Fact” that inspires 
and sustains the minister in his work is the fact 
of God as he has been revealed in Christ. 

Drawing upon his own experience and upon 
aptly chosen selections from the writings of 
others, Dr. Noyes makes penetrating comments 
upon the work of the minister in his duties as 
preacher, pastor, churchman, counselor, leader 
of corporate worship, etc. His comments are 
neither extreme nor startling but fundamental 
and reassuring. He is not to be found among the 
devotees of theological vagaries that too easily 
capture the attention of preachers. 

There is a high regard for the church as a liv- 
ing fellowship with a living past. Especially 
in its ecumenical aspects, the church offers some 
hope to a world that will need social cohesion 
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after the disruptive effects of war. Without ex- 
pecting the people of the churches to speak with 
one voice upon matters of social concern, the 
author makes a strong case for the application 
of Christian principles to the corporate life of 
mankind. A social program, such as pacifism or 
belief in force, is not to be arrived at by balanc- 
ing biblical texts against each other but by the 
more dynamic method of applying to the prob- 
lems of today the spirit that Jesus manifested 
in his day. 

This may not please the minister who wants 
to speak with finality on social issues, nor will 
it comfort those who want “the church” to ar- 
rive at complete agreement upon controversial 
questions. A church is a compromise between 
complete freedom and complete agreement, 
and, as such, it will seek to cultivate a spirit of 
intelligence and altruism without expecting 
unanimity upon all conclusions. 

Whether a minister is dealing with his own 
inner life, with the personal problems of others, 
or with the wider social scene, “there is no more 
urgent contemporary task for him than to punc- 
ture the illusion that because we humans can- 
not reach heaven at a single bound, it makes no 
difference what kind of hell we make for our- 
selves and our kind.” 

One of the most illuminating chapters deals 
with the minister’s part in public worship. For 
Dr. Noyes, worship is objective in that it is the 
response of people to God. It is not first of all 
pragmatic—not an.attempt to use God for hu- 
man purposes—but the offering of ourselves to 
be used for God’s purposes. His wide research in 
the use of prayers in public worship makes the 
author’s observations on this subject “required 
reading” for every minister who engages in the 
art of leading his fellow-men in public prayer. 

Every minister will be both humbled and 
heartened by reading these chapters. Without 
placing the minister in a setting of artificiality, 
Dr. Noyes lays wholesome stress upon the ur- 
gency of the spiritual need which the Christian 
minister aims to supply. 


ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB 
Hyde Park Baptist Church 


On Beginning from Within. By Dovctas V. 
STEERE. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 
xvii+149 pages. $1.50. 


In the midst of global war, vast armaments, 
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armies numbering millions of men, tremendous 
external operations on a scale hitherto un- 
dreamed of by an age which has witnessed the 
full flowering of the industrial revolution made 
possible by the application of the scientific 
method to the mastery of nature, it is exceed- 
ingly important that our attention should be 
called to the deeper interior needs of modern 
man. That this need is unchanging and that the 
Christian religion addresses itself directly to 
this need is the heart of these essays grouped 
together under the title, On Beginning from 
Within. 

The thesis of the first four is that God cares 
for the individual, that there is a divine solicita- 
tion made manifest in Jesus Christ, giving to 
each individual an infinite value, and that each 
individual stands in immediate candidacy for 
responding to this divine solicitation. In the 
degree to which the individual responds to the 
divine solicitation he is a saint. For the saint is 
by definition ‘‘a man or woman who has become 
clear as to exactly what he wants of all there is 
in the world, and whom a love at the heart of 
things has so satisfied that he gaily reduces his 
cargo to make for that port.” 

Deep within every human being there is what 
Dr. Steere aptly calls the nerve center of inner 
consent, which is the point of contact for the in- 
dividual with a wider and all-comprehensive 
nerve center of consent in the universe. The 
spiritual life of man consists primarily in main- 
taining a vital connection between these two 
centers. The vitality of this connection is the 
secret of the saint’s power over the stubborn 
and recalcitrant aspects of his own personality 
as well as over the society and age in which he 
lives. It is the source of his joy; with his center 
pulsing in harmony with the divine rhythm, he 
discovers the secret of endurance with joy so 
that the “cross becomes a symbol of victory.” 
Thus he is able to look out upon life with quiet 
eyes. Devotional exercises become the means for 
boring into the center to release the living spirit 
of the living God that lifts the whole level of the 
life of the individual and of society. 

The chapter on ‘A New Set of Devotional 
Exercises” is very suggestive and helpful de- 
spite the fact that they are based in part upon 
the spiritual exercises of Ignatius of Loyola, 
whose approach to life in some of its important 
aspects is hardly congenial to modern minds. 

From the point of view of this reviewer, the 
most crucial issue raised by the essays is the 
analysis of the method or technique or anatomy 
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of the processes by which the saint effects social 
change. That the saint has done so in the past, 
and continues to do so, seems to be the result of 
the exercise of skills of which he is scarcely 
aware. The terrible need of the moment is for a 
discovery of the precise methods, the concrete 
techniques by which the private good may be 
given social implementation to the end that 
the average individual may become a direct 
factor in the transformation of the age. This is, 
in the final analysis, the vindication of the the- 
sis which these essays undertake to defend. 

The style is simple, direct, warm, and inspir- 
ing. One looks forward with hunger to a further 
word from Dr. Steere as he explores the bearing 
of his central concern on the massive problems 


that confront our age. 
HowarpD THURMAN 
Howard University 


The Root and Flower of Prayer. By ROGER 
HAZzELTON. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1943. xlit+137 pages. $1.75. 

Roger Hazelton, who is dean of the chapel 
of Colorado College, has concerned himself 
in this book with the craft of making prayers. 
It is an artist’s sketch, laying out lines of 
thought which give hint of a direction the mind 
must take if it is to find prayer, especially pub- 
lic prayer, a genuine and profitable experience. 

The burden of the book is a concern to lift 
the pastoral prayer above the level of casual, 
perfunctory, and pious discourse to an event of 
dignity and beauty comparable, in the Protes- 
tant service, to the lifting up of the Host in the 
Catholic mass. To achieve this end, Hazelton 
has set himself to the task of pointing out the 
aims of prayer and the conditions under which 
prayer may accomplish its aims. 

Prayer, says Hazelton, is twofold in its in- 
tention. It is to bring man to himself and to re- 
late him to the vaster reality beyond himself. 
This means that prayer is self-discovery and 
self-commitment. 

The pastoral prayer has the peculiar respon- 
sibility of achieving these two ends in terms of 
many people who are at worship in the congre- 
gation. The man in the pulpit, says Hazelton, 
will know that this profound experience will 
come to different people in different ways, aris- 
ing out of reflections peculiar to their experi- 
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The prayer, if it is to be truly pastoral, finds its 
members where they are and speaks to their condi- 
This requires deep and sensitive ponder- 
ing by the maker of the prayer, a skilful use of all 
the clues his contacts with his people can yield. It 
requires further that real needs shall not be con- 
fused with surface wants so that the prayer is not 
lowered to the level of selfish or thoughtless asking. 
Again, it means that the prayer becomes most spe- 
cific in its bearing on the individual when the needs 
it gathers into its packet of words are most com- 
mon. The more our prayers discover needs which 
are shared by many, the closer home to more in- 
dividuals they will come [pp. 26-27]. 


Having awakened the worshipers to a com- 
mon sense of their needs, the pastoral prayer 
will then “carry them up and out of their needs” 
to an awareness of realities that claim their al- 
legiance. “There seem to be two interdependent 
yet different emphases in the approach to God,” 
the author writes. They may be described as 
fellowship and worship. One may say that in 
public prayer the very act of worship, which is 
reaching toward God, is achieved through a 
circle of expanding fellowship in which each 
individual identifies himself in sympathy and in 
aspiration with the wider group. In this pursuit 
of identification the worshipers are “lured back 
to the springs of their being,” says Hazelton. 
They are caught up in “the urge to become more 
consciously a part of the ageless, austere work- 
ing of nature, that working which we address in 
prayer as God” (p. 33). 

This, I think, accurately describes the act of 
public prayer and differentiates it from the 
more solitary path of private prayer. Public 
prayer, then, when it is conducted with ade- 
quate awareness of its function and with a sensi- 
tiveness to the conditions under which it must 
accomplish its end, gathers together the many 
strands of thought and feeling that are dispersed 
throughout the congregation into a unity of 
common recollection, common confession, com- 
mon aspiration, and common affirmation. 

Hazelton is at his best when he is discussing 
the kinship between prayer and aesthetic ex- 
pression in poetry and music. Here he brings 
out practical insights of real value to the maker 
of prayers. For example, he counsels: “‘If minis- 
ters were to become lovers of poetry the badness 
of our prayers would begin to disappear. The 
only way to grow in poetic appreciation is to 
read widely in the poets themselves.” Not sim- 
ply “moral” or “inspirational” poetry, he adds, 
“for most of this is thoroughly bad poetry”; 
but “poetry that is poetically great.” This is 
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sound counsel and reveals understanding of the 
true intent of both poetry and prayer. Poetry is 
often the substitute for prayer, especially among 
sensitive, but less extrovert, people as well as 
among those who may feel the impulsion to 
pray, yet are without the capacity for commit- 
ment. Thus, in mood and in manner, poetry is 
akin to prayer. The makers of great poetry 
have been in a very real sense makers of prayers 
as well. And one who reads them comes into a 
sensitive rapport with reality that releases the 
deepest emotions that are in one; emotions that 
are more than sheer diaphragmatic sentiment, 
for they are discriminating, disciplined, charged 
with thought that goes deeper than intellection. 
One may achieve the same kind of preparation 
for prayer by listening to the symphony or to 
some form of music that can reach the deeper 
levels of one’s being. 

Again, the making of prayers, like the mak- 
ing of poetry and of the symphony, is a creative 
act. It calls into action the whole being. When it 
is consonant with that creative event, the act 
of praying becomes a rendition of the religious 
outreach comparable to the playing of the sym- 
phony. This observation may be misunderstood. 
It may seem to suggest that the maker of 
prayers should strive after aesthetic effect. This 
fails to grasp the important truth of the com- 
parison between creative art and prayer. There 
is a vast difference between making pr..yers 
pretty and flowery and making them adequate 
in feeling, in comprehension, and in articulation 
to achieve the act of worship. Words may be 
merely a mechanical medium for creating a 
beautiful effect. On the other hand, they may 
be the carriers of insight and emotion so pro- 
foundly and discerningly felt in the creative 
moment of worship that the words, themselves, 
become incidental except as they form a part 
of the total religious act. Beauty will then rise 
from the event of prayer, not from the language 
merely. And it will create for the worshipers 
the fulsome and absorbing experience, fusing 
meaning and beauty, which will be to religious 
expression what the playing of the symphony 
is to musical expression. 

Hazelton would lift public prayer to this 
level of significant art. His counsel in The Root 
and Flower of Prayer will help others to achieve 
it. 

BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


Pomona College 
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Personalism in Theology: A Symposium in Hon- 
or of Albert Cornelius Knudson. Edited by 
Epcar S. BRIGHTMAN. Boston: Boston Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. x +257 pages. $2.50. 


In this volume various associates and former 
students of Knudson acknowledge their reli- 
gious and intellectual debt to him by dealing 
with the implications of personalism for some 
basic problems. On the whole one must say that, 
with few exceptions, the results are disappoint- 
ing. 

Leslie’s chapter on Knudson the man is re- 
vealing. One gets the impression of a strong and 
stalwart figure, adequate to his many responsi- 
bilities, moving through a steady and progres- 
sive growth of mind and spirit. : 

Bishop McConnell gives a somewhat dis- 
connected and superficial account of Bowne’s 
philosophic background. Brightman contributes 
a summary statement of personalism’s basic 
philosophic category—personality. However, he 
adds nothing new to his own considerable ex- 
tant writings. Ensley covers much the same 
ground in dealing with God as personality. 
From their analysis of causation and personal- 
ity, one is led to conclude that personalism’s 
rootage is epistemological. 

Ramsdell hopes to integrate the “autono- 
mous” interests of science and religion through 
an educational process. Humanism and natural- 
istic theism are metaphysically and religiously 
inadequate for the task. Therefore, a critical 
supernaturalism must constitute the essential 
framework. His analysis is weakened, however, 
by a misconception of scientific methodology. 
Miss Harkness’ analysis of “Divine Sovereignty 
and Human Freedom” is too sketchy and un- 
precise to be conclusive. The solution of this 
“paradox” (why a paradox?) lies in the relation 
between the biblical ideas of God as creator, 
judge, and redeemer, culminating in the revela- 
tion of Christ. 

Pfeiffer skilfully and meaningfully traces 
the development of personalistic theological 
thought in the Old Testament. Flewelling sees 
history as an exemplification and science as a 
vindication of personalistic principles. The prog- 
ress of Western culture is viewed as a struggle to 
achieve a more complete realization of the in- 
dividual—thereby differentiating this culture 
from all others. Scientific theories of relativity, 
indeterminacy, quantum, and the atom all 
testify to the constitutive activity and central- 
ity of mind and the selfi—thereby grounding the 
social order in a personalistic universe. King 
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evaluates critically the racial theories of Aryan- 
ism, Teutonism, and Nordicism, and applies 
four principles of personalistic ethics to the 
racial problem in the United States. Marlatt at- 
tributes much of the degeneration of modern 
man to the influx of pragmatic, materialistic, 
behavioristic, and humanistic ideas into the 
fields of psychology, ethics, education, and reli- 
gion. The corrective is furnished by personalism. 

Hildebrand’s detailed presentation of per- 
sonalism’s doctrine of the phenomenality of na- 
ture is one of the weightiest essays in the vol- 
ume. His analysis is disarming but unconvincing, 
although space does not permit setting forth 
the grounds for this judgment. Starting with 
the Kantian doctrine of the constitutive activ- 
ity of mind, Hildebrand tries to escape from 
Kant’s dualistic agnosticism by denying the ob- 
jective reality of the natural world. He assumes 
that unity and divisibility are incompatible; 
therefore unity is noncomposite. But ultimately 
personalism seems to confront a dilemma: either 
the individuality or ‘‘otherness” of other selves 
is phenomenal (not metaphysically real) or God 
is extended. Either horn is untenable: if the 
first is true, societal personalism dissolves into 
absolute idealism; if the second is true, either 
personalism’s basic category is denied or God 
becomes an exception to first principles (and is 
therefore unknowable). The notion that “the 
divine veracity becomes the ultimate ground 
for asserting the reality of other minds and of 
the external world” can be shown to be circular. 

Muelder’s section on ethics is most sugges- 
tive. He outlines an analysis of historical ethics, 
but his most significant remarks pertain to the 
problem of norms. As the ‘‘most concrete cate- 
gory of existence and value,” personality is a 
dynamic norm by which to evaluate various 
ethical laws which refer only to aspects of per- 
sonality and thereby illustrate the fallacy of 
“misplaced concreteness.” Further, personality 
is an exploratory principle by means of which 
one-sided views of Christian ethics (e.g., Nie- 
buhr and Nygren) are corrected. Personality is 
thus considered to have an open and unspecified 
growing edge. 

Yet a problem remains. Muelder holds that 
the central contribution of Christianity is an 
actual, concrete, and. mature personality: 
Jesus Christ. Yet he admits that in “no era of 
Christianity do we find the Christian man.” 
Then in what significant sense is it true that 
Jesus is “a revelation of the true meaning of 
history”’? 
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The volume concludes with a complete bibli- 
ography of Knudson’s writings. 


BERNARD M. LOoMER 
University of Chicago 


The Survival of Western Culture. By Rapa T. 
FLEWELLING. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1943. XV-+304 pages. $3.00. 

Professor Flewelling attacks the now familiar 
theme of the decline of the West from the stand- 
point of a personalist philosopher. It is natural, 
therefore, that he should concentrate on the 
person as the center of the problem. The first 
part of his book is historical and deals with in- 
dividualism in Western thought culminating in 
Kant’s doctrine of the unity of the self. 

This section is followed by an analysis of the 
present dilemma. This is seen to rest in the con- 
flict between achievement and unsatisfied de- 
sire. Failure ever to satisfy fully the dreams of 
men leads to disillusionment, and men retreat 
from social obligation into individual egoism, 
which in turn begets anarchy. Moral authority: 
lapses into confusion. Law comes into conflict 
with freedom and falls before lack of self-re- 
straint. Civil liberties, education, religious free-’ 
dom, science divorced from morals, and philos- 
ophy shot through with relativism and atomism 
do not help us to resolve the dilemma. 

We must turn, says the author, from the 
quantitative emphasis of our scientific tradition 
to the human person. This is the only answer to 
totalitarianism and the only rescue from be- 
wilderment. In the integrity of the person and 
the recovery for religion of the power of the in- 
ner light lie the hope of the West. 

While the book contains many interesting 
comments on the present scene, they are so 
briefly stated as to take on the appearance of 
dogmatic obiter dicta. The result is that the 
main argument loses much of its force. In the 
light of the profound economic changes that are 
taking place and affecting the whole political 
structure of the world, it is surprising to find no 
discussion of this problem. The lack of consider- 
ation of this factor lends to the book an air of 
mild, professorial discussion that weakens the 
optimistic conclusions reached. Its optimism 
seems rather desultory in face of the massive 
attack of Spengler to which it is an intended re- 
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Palestinian Figurines in Relation to Certain 
Goddesses Known through Literature. By 
James 'B. Pritrcuarp. (“American Oriental 
Series,” Vol. 24.) New Haven: American 
Oriental Society, 1943. 99 pages. $1.75. 


This monograph of ninety-nine pages, mod- 
est'in its title, brief and well organized in its 
presentation, and becomingly cautious and con- 
servative in its conclusions, bids fair to be ul- 
timately more important than its unpretentious 
claims might imply. 

The author has brought together a catalogue 
of 294 of the published examples of figurines 
and plaques of a hude female figure, found in al- 
most every important Palestinian excavation 
from the Middle Bronze period through Early 
Iron II (roughly, 2000-600 B.c.). These he has 
classified according to seven types, making his 
chief concern the form of representation. In- 
cluded with each figurine is a brief but adequate 
description, giving attention to place of origin, 
approximate date (where it is possible to deter- 
mine it), and notation as to its published loca- 
tion. These types he then discusses in the light 
of similar objects from Egypt, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Asia Minor, and the ancient Aegean 
world. He next reviews the literary evidences of 
the presence in Palestine of three principal 
female deities, Asherah, Ashtart, and Anat, 
making an attempt to discover any character- 
istic which might serve as a means of identifica- 
tion of any of these deities with any of the rep- 
resentations of the published figurines. 

With admirable restraint Pritchard con- 
cludes that 


while we have not dealt with all the goddesses of the 
Palestinian area known from the literature of the 
MB-EI II periods, there is ....no direct evidence 
for the connection . . . . of the three prominent god- 
desses, Asherah, Ashtart, or Anat, with the nude 
female figures on the plaques or of the figurines so 
prominent in the results of excavation of that peri- 
od” [p. 85]. 


He is justifiably cautious in view of the fact 
that we have no native Palestinian representa- 
tions of goddesses, so far, identified by inscrip- 
tions. In view of this and of the fact that the 
cylinder seal of Egyptian origin (found at 
Bethel, p. 67) depicting Ashtart and so in- 
scribed is a clothed figure with no outstanding 
characteristics typical of the nude Palestinian 
figurines, and that goddesses are usually rep- 
resented as clothed in Babylonia, Assyria, and 


Egypt, this judgment must be respected at the 
present state of our knowledge. 

The results of this study, however, are by nc 
means as negative as they might appear from 
the foregoing. Pritchard does identify the one 
Egyptian exception to the clothed representa- 
tion of goddesses, the Qadesh figure, with his 
first type of Palestinian figure and suggests in 
passing that the goddess Qadesh appears in the 
Ras Shamra texts. He also recognizes the prob- 
ability that representations of the female figure 
as standing upon a lion or other animal indi- 
cates its superhuman character. He further 
gathers together for significant consideration 
references in the Old Testament and other liter- 
ary sources (Egyptian, Syrian, South Arabic, 
Babylonian, etc.) to the three principal goddess- 
es, which in itself is no small service. This dis- 
play alone, even without interpretation, speaks 
in clear terms of the widespread evidence of the 
prevalence of fertility worship in the ancient 
Near East. A less objective scholar might have 
been tempted to claim much more than does 
Pritchard on much less evidence. That he has 
been able to adhere to the prosecution of a defi- 
nite task and has carried it to completion with 
such careful objectivity augurs well for future 
studies he may undertake. The basis has further 
been laid for subsequent investigation. 

Pritchard’s study is of the sort to point up 
appreciation of the work of Gressmann, Wallis, 
Baudissin, Meek, Graham, Leslie, May, ef al., 
in making real the social milieu of Old Testa- 
ment times. As we can more readily determine 
the issues of those days and come to a more ac- 
curate interpretation of their literature, it is at 
least possible that we may more correctly con- 
ceive their significance for modern life. 

One regrets somewhat the necessarily con- 
cise and uninspired style of the writing. Since 
the audience of the book will undoubtedly be 
limited to scholars, this is no great handicap. 
One also wishes that it had been possible for the 
author to publish in collected form plates or 
drawings of all the figurines and fragments, 
rather than a mere twenty-two selected from a 
total of 294. These remarks in no way disparage 
the very real contribution made by this book to 
an important but little publicized aspect of life 
in the ancient Near East and of the cultural 
background of Hebrew religion. 


WILLIs W. FISHER 


Graduate School of Religion 
University of Southern California 
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The Problem of Ezekiel. By Wrtttam A. IRWIN. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
xx+344 pages. $3.00. 


Critical studies of the Book of Ezekiel have 
presented a wide range of results. Quot homines, 
tot opiniones. Such a situation after fifty years 
of investigation might seem to discredit the 
methods of criticism were it not that out of the 
apparent confusion certain common trends are 
beginning to emerge. Hermann’s Ezechiel 
(Kommentar zum A. T.) and Hélscher’s Hese- 
kiel, der Dichter und das Buch, both of which ap- 
peared in 1924, mark roughly the new stage in 
the history of the criticism of the book. Since 
that date there has been a fairly genéral agree- 
ment that, like such books as Jeremiah and 
Isaiah, Ezekiel is of composite origin. Also an 
increasing number of scholars hold that the 
authentic substance of the book was in whole 
or, at least, in its major part uttered in Pales- 
tine. The divergences between scholars mani- 
fest themselves in respect to the quantity of the 
authentic portions. The line of demarcation 
between what is genuine material and what is 
secondary by way of midrash, expansion, and 
gloss has been a baffling problem. Decisions as 
to the one or the other have been based in no 
small measure on the Gefiihl of the respective 
experts. 


The primary purpose of Professor Irwin’s 
work is to attempt to deliver criticism from the 
vagaries of this subjectivism by educing objec- 
tive criteria of form, language, and style which 
can serve as canons for the determination of the 
groundwork of the prophecy. In order to dis- 
cover the hallmarks of Ezekiel’s diction he be- 
gins, properly enough, not with chapter 1 but 
with chapter 15, where there is general agree- 
ment as to the literary analysis, and thence 
proceeds on the basis of the facts there ascer- 
tained to the examination of other chapters, 
in the analysis of which the measure of agree- 
ment progressively lessens. Like Hélscher, by 
whose work he is influenced, Irwin maintains 
that the bulk of the oracles were in poetic form. 
On this basis he finds a total of fifty-five of them 
scattered through the first thirty-nine chapters 
of the book. Altogether they comprise 251 of the 
1,273 verses of the whole collection, as against 
the 143 or 170 which Hdlscher accepts. Because 
he believes his criteria are more reliable than 
Hdlscher’s, Irwin also differs from him in his 
judgment as to which are the genuine oracles. 
He holds further that, though Ezekiel may have 
gone to Babylon about 586 B.c., the proportion 
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of the oracles which can be assigned to this scene 
is small. The present Book of Ezekiel is the re- 
sult of the compilation of smaller Ezekiel books. 
Oracles of the prophet, collected in Babylonia, 
Palestine, and, possibly, Alexandria, were am- 
plified by comments and explanations. The 
union of these pristine books accounts for the 
duplications or conflations in the present col- 
lection. The editorial arrangement of our 
Ezekiel and the dating attached to certain of its 
divisions came later; then, in the course of the 
centuries down even to the Christian Era, the 
text accumulated fresh insertions. Four-fifths 
of the book is, therefore, spurious, but not 
worthless, since this mass of unauthentic mate- 
rial reflects the spiritual and political pilgrim- 
age of the Jewish students of prophecy. The 
separation of the spurious from the genuine, 
however, serves to bring into clear focus the 
character and the message of the man Ezekiel. 

The Problem of Ezekiel shows on every page 
the evidences of scholarly effort of a high order. 
The author has brought to the discussion of the 
subject a thorough knowledge of the textual 
and critical factors relevant to it. The handling 
of the literary problems arrests attention be- 
cause of his independence and incisiveness. For 
these reasons, if for no other, the work renders 
distinguished service to students and scholars. 
It is easy, of course, for a caviler to find fault 
freely both with Irwin’s employment of his 
method and with his conclusions. Some of the 
criticisms leveled at Hélscher’s work can, mu- 
tatis mutandis, be directed against Irwin’s. 
Unlike Hélscher, however, he makes no large 
claim to have reached finality in his investiga- 
tion. He contends only, and his contention is 
indisputable, that he has opened a way toward 
a sound and constructive solution of the funda- 
mental problem of the Book of Ezekiel. In this 
respect his work has creative significance and 
must be taken into account in our study and 
research in the field of the prophetic literature. 


W. R. TAYLor 
University of Toronto 


Christianity and Classical Culture: A Study of 
Thought and Action from Augustus to Au- 
gustine. (Rev. ed.) By CHARLES Norris 
CocuraNnE. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1944. viit523 pages. $5.00. 

This is an American reprint of a work orig- 
inally published in England five years ago. 

It is distinctly a scholar’s book. With inde- 
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fatigable care the author has assembled a mass 
of data from classical writers beginning with the 
Augustan age and continuing down to the time 
of Augustine. The original sources have been 
generously cited and one who has a ready ac- 
quaintance with Greek and Latin phrases will 
find this knowledge a great aid to his enjoy- 
ment in reading these pages. 

The five-hundred-year period covered by 
this study witnessed the rise and decline of 
Roman imperialism as well as the growth of 
Christianity from an obscure Palestinian sect 
to a position of dominance throughout the whole 
Mediterranean area. The relation of classical 
culture to Christianity during these formative 
years is one of the most perplexing and impor- 
tant phases in the history of the church. Popular 
treatments of church history have commonly 
overlooked the many problems involved and 
have dealt with Christianity as though it grew 
in a vacuum. Professor Cochrane laments this 
defect in method and every serious student 
will be deeply grateful to him for bringing his 
ample learning to bear upon this subject. 


The relations between Christianity and clas- 
sical culture cover a wide field of varied problems 
that arose as Christianity grew out of its original 
obscurity in Palestine and gradually expanded 
its interests to include types of activity and 
thinking that had been distinctive of life in its 
non-Christian gentile environment. We had 
hoped to find in this book light upon various 
cultural developments within Christianity in 
the Roman Empire. One would like to know 
how and why Christians altered their thinking 
about the acquisition of worldly goods as a 
basis for the growth of culture or how their 
minds changed regarding the importance of 
social respectability. The Christian appropria- 
tion of philosophy, rhetoric, literature, art, and 
education are similarly interesting problems. 
But Professor Cochrane has centered his atten- 
tion upon political thinking almost as if it had 
been the only aspect of classical culture with 
which Christianity had been concerned. Or per- 
haps he felt that the wider field could not be 
treated adequately in a single volume. 

This book is in reality a careful study of 
Roman political philosophy supplemented by 
an interpretation of later Christian thinking on 
the same theme. First, there is an account of the 
reconstruction of the Roman Republic under 
the imperial system set up by Augustus and 
perpetuated by his successors until the time of 
Constantine. Then follows a section called 


“Renovation,” covering the period of Christian- 
ity’s growing influence down to the death of 
Theodosius. In a final section entitled ‘“‘Regen- 
eration,” the author sets forth his understand- 
ing of the Christian political philosophy which 
he believes to have had its “heart and center’’ 
in the promulgation of the Nicene creed. 

The influence of classical ideas upon Chris- 
tian political action and thinking is scarcely 
recognized. On the contrary, it is thought to 
have been distinctively Christian thinking that 
effected a revolution of classical political philos- 
ophy. The latter had been based upon a defec- 
tive logic; it assumed that a world safe for 
civilization could be established on a purely 
naturalistic basis. Christianity, on the other 
hand, substituted the more adequate idea of 
supernaturalism. The logos of Christ was the 
principle of understanding propounded by 
Christians as the only sure foundation for a 
civilized society. This doctrine, particularly as 
set forth in the Nicene creed, is assumed to be 
ultimate truth superior to anything existing in 
the classical world. 

Whether this theological orthodoxy fur- 
nishes the key to an understanding of the mu- 
tual interdependence between Christianity as a 
growing religious movement and its Greek and 
Roman cultural environment seems to us ques- 
tionable. Notwithstanding the scholarly excel- 
lence and close-knit logic of this exposition, its 
underlying presuppositions are of doubtful 
validity. It seems to rest too much weight on a 
single Christian doctrine and to ignore the di- 
verse factors in the situation. The idea of the 
logos of Christ as the supernatural principle on 
which a theory of a stable civilization can be 
based was too late in appearing in Christianity, 
and was too much like the Roman notion of a 
supernaturally authenticated imperialism, to 
have arisen without a very substantial urge in- 
jected into Christianity through contact with 
its environmental culture. We need not suppose 
that the developing church suffered deteriora- 
tion by appropriating to its purposes concepts 
and imagery absorbed from the atmosphere it 
breathed in its expanding world. The Christian 
movement displayed its superior vitality by the 
very process of absorbing and reinterpreting 
the rich heritages it derived from Greek and 
Roman culture. And these heritages seem to 
have been far more numerous and varied than 
any mere theory of world rulership. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
Florida School of Religion 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Saadya Studies. Edited by Erwin I. J. Rosen- 
THAL. Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1943. xi+-283 pages. 25s. 


‘The Nazi conquest of Europe and the virtual 
liquidation of European Jewry have sounded 
the death knell of Jewish scholarship in its clas- 
sic centers of Germany and Poland. As a result, 
the millenary of the Gaon Saadya ben Joseph 
(882-942), one of the most universal geniuses 
produced by postbiblical Judaism, was fittingly 
observed only in English-speaking countries 
and in Palestine, where several volumes of 
studies were issued. The tribute of Jewish 
learning in Great Britain, the ranks of which 
have been considerably strengthened by refugee 
scholars, is represented by an excellent volume 
of Saadya Studies issued by the University of 
Manchester. 

Because of his many-faceted personality and 
the breath-taking variety of his achievements, 
Saadya lends himself admirably to this type of 
treatment. In a very real sense Saadya recalls 
the giants of the Italian Renaissance, except 
that he possessed a deep moral fervor and a 
sense of group solidarity that they lacked, while 


‘he, of course, lacked their capacity for and in- 


terest in the arts. In fact, he inaugurated the 
medieval Jewish Renaissance, usually called 
the Golden Age, which reached its apogee in 
Spain. 

Born in Egypt, where he laid the foundations 
of his vast knowledge of the Bible and the Tal- 
mud as well as of the science and philosophy of 
his day, he spent his adult years in Palestine 
and particularly in Babylonia. The religious and 
philosophical controversies that rocked the 
Islamic world had their not inconsiderable re- 
percussions in contemporary Judaism. Schisms 
of all types abounded, and Saadya fought them 
all, neither giving nor asking quarter. Single- 
handed, he prevented a Palestinian scholar, 
Aaron ben Meir, from disrupting the unity of 
world Jewry by introducing a change in the 
calendar. He fought successfully against the 
Karaites, a sect that repudiated the Talmud 
and the entire development it represented, in 
the name of a literal adherence to the biblical 
text. He also engaged in polemics against 
rationalist skeptics like Hivi Al-Balkhi, whose 
corrosive criticism attacked the sanctity of 
Scripture itself, and against the Jewish devotees 
of Moslem philosophy, who, finding “science 
and religion” incompatible, were abandoning 
the heritage of their fathers. As a result, Saadya 
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emerged as the leading defender of traditional 
Judaism against its foes on the right and the 
left, as well as within its own camp. 

Saadya was, however, at the farthest remove 
possible from the obscurantist. He defended 
traditional Judaism by reinterpreting it and 
broadening its content to include the interests 
and insights of a new age. As a result, he was a 
pioneer in so many branches of Jewish lore as to 
deserve the epithet of Abraham Ibn Ezra, who 
called him ‘the first authority in every field,” 
primus ac princeps. His works include apolo- 
getics, astronomy, history, legal responsa and 
treatises, talmudic commentaries and liturgy— 
all marked by a philosophic grasp and a sys- 
tematic presentation not previously to be met 
with. All this does not include his two greatest 
achievements—his magnificent translation of 
the entire Bible into Arabic, accompanied by 
an original and still valuable commentary, and 
his pioneering work in religious philosophy, 
Faith and Reason. This was the first great syn- 
thesis of traditional Judaism and Greek-Arabic 
philosophy, a process which culminated in 
Gabirol, Maimonides, and Crescas, whose writ- 
ings, in turn, had a profound influence on the 
Christian scholastics. 

The present collection of studies, not all of 
which can be noticed here, sheds light on various 
aspects of his activity. Dr. Alexander Altmann 
denies any Mu‘tazilite or Karaite influence on 
Saadya’s theory of Revelation; while Dr. 
Marmorstein seeks to demonstrate that his doc- 
trine of redemption harmonizes two contrasting 
talmudic opinions, as to whether it is man’s 
repentance or God’s fixed time that determines 
the advent of Redemption. 

The wide influence of Saadya’s work is 
graphically illustrated by several studies. Ed- 
ward Robertson indicates how even the Samari- 
tans, implacable enemies of the Jews, utilized 
his Arabic translation of the Pentateuch as the 
basis of their own, which they ascribed to Abul- 
Hasan. Isaac Markon traces the history of 
Saadya’s interpretation of Exod. 30: 23 in later 
exegetical literature; and David Herzog dis- 
cusses a polemic against Saadya ascribed to 
Dunash ben Labrat, the early Spanish gram- 
marian. 

Perhaps the most valuable studies are those 
by Samuel Krauss, Erwin I. J. Rosenthal, and 
Simon Rawidowicz. Krauss evaluates critically 
Saadya’s pioneering study of biblical hapax 
legomena, which he sought to elucidate by rab- 
binic parallels. Krauss then appends an impor- 
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tant Glossarium biblico-mishnicum, in which 
over two hundred biblical roots are explained 
in terms of rabbinic Hebrew, the material drawn 
largely from medieval sources. While there will 
naturally be differences as to details, this study 
is an indispensable contribution to biblical 
lexicography. Rosenthal contributes an excel- 
lent study of Saadya’s Commentary on Job, his 
exegetical methods, his relationship to the an- 
cient versions, and his philosophic attitude to- 
ward the issues raised in the book. 

Readers of this Journal will probably be 
most interested in Rawidowicz’s treatment of 
“Saadya’s Purification of the Idea of God.” 
Saadya utilized ta°wil, the symbolic interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, in order to rid the idea of God 
of anthropomorphisms. Several of his tech- 
niques are still serviceable today, as for exam- 
ple his use of values. Thus, when the Bible de- 
clares that man is created in the image of God 
or that God dwells on Mount Zion or that Jacob 
is the Lord’s inheritance (Deut. 32:9), it is 
merely expressing God’s high valuation of man 
and Israel, without indicating an exclusive re- 
lation, for God is rabb al kull, ‘Master of all.” 

Other papers of lesser scope round out a vol- 
ume of permanent value to all students of Jew- 
ish thought. It is a tribute to the resiliency of 
the human spirit that it could be produced in a 
Britain that had known Dunkirk and Coventry. 
May future anniversaries of the sage of Baby- 
lonia be observed. under happier skies! 


RoBERT GorDIS 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


Jordani de Saxonia Liber Vitasfratrum. Edited 
by RupoLtrHus ARBESMANN and WINFRIDUS 
Humprner. New York: Cosmopolitan 
Science & Art Service Co., Inc., 1943. xcii+ 
548 pages. Cloth, $8.50; paper, $7.50. 

This work initiates a series of Augustinian 
studies and records. It makes an excellent be- 
ginning of a useful task, that of revealing to 
students the facts of the still relatively neglected 
history of the Augustinian “‘order.”’ Incidental- 
ly, the editors contend that St. Augustine, no 
less than St. Benedict after him, founded an 
order. They argue that it was maintained and 
expanded through the early Middle Ages, espe- 
cially in Spain and Portugal, and cite a Portu- 
guese Cistercian scholar who acknowledges 
that there were no Benedictines in Portugal 
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before the Cluniacs. Among compilers of his- 
torical materials for the Augustinians none is 
more important than Jordanus of Saxony (d. ca. 
1370-80), author of the Liber Vitasfratrum, 
whose life, official tasks, and extensive literary 
labors are briefly examined in the Introduction. 
Although we can hardly say that he attained 
the eminence of his earlier namesake, the Do- 
minican general (d. 1237), he was a man of fine 
abilities, industry, and devotion. 

The Vitasfratrum is here carefully edited 
from the thirteen extant complete manuscripts 
and several fragments. It is a long work in four 
parts, each divided into numerous chapters. 
The contents are those of a typical monastic 
book, designed rather for edification than for 
historical use. It is comparable in certain re- 
spects to Caesarius of Heisterbach’s Dialogus 
miraculorum, but it more constantly stresses 
piety and extols good monastic behavior. 
Jordanus is not unduly austere, however. Here 
and there he reveals the suggestion of a sense of 
humor; as when he retells from Cassian the 
story of the obedient junior monk who at the 
bidding of a facetious senior solved the problem 
of getting a basket of eggs across a ditch by 
throwing basket and contents ahead and scram- 
bling over after them—“‘non considerans inepti- 
tudinem verbi.” There is an exciting passage in 
which he describes his own miraculous escape 
from drowning in a leaking boat; a fisherman 
rescued his comrades, who attempted to swim, 
and returned to take him to safety after an in- 
terval in which he ceaselessly cried out “Ave 
Maria!” The matter of this book is largely a 
series of exempla, with a good deal of insistence 
on the moral of each tale. Jordanus has no con- 
cern for dates and very little for historic circum- 
stances. If this is disappointing to the fact- 
obsessed historian, it makes the book not less 
attractive to the reader who seeks a realization 
of the spirit of medieval asceticism. While a 
great many of the incidents told belong within 
the life of the Augustinians, a great variety of ~ 
tnonastic sources have been employed in the 
compilation. Citations of the Vitae patrum are 
most abundant. Critical texts of the Regula 
prima and the Regula secunda of St. Augustine 
appear in the appendixes. The book is provided 
with an index auctorum citatorum, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an index nominum et rerum. A loose 
printed page containing over thirty errata ac- 
companies the copy in hand. 


Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 
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Popular Freethought in America, 1825-1850. By 
ALBERT Post. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 258 pages. $3.00. 

This book fills an important place in the suc- 
cession of studies of the deliberately anti-Chris- 
tian movements in the United States. In that 
succession one thinks particularly of G. Adolf 
Koch’s Republican Religion: The American 
Revolution and the Cult of Reason (Henry Holt, 
1933) and Herbert M. Morais’s Deism in Eight- 
eenth Century America (Columbia University 
Press, 1934). To these the present study pro- 
vides a sequel. It helps to answer the question 
of what happened to the strong freethinking 
movement so prominent during the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, and it provides back- 
ground for a great deal of the activity of ortho- 
dox Christian groups during this period (1825- 
50). 

Both Morais and Koch concluded that the 
deism, infidelity, and freethinking that flowed 
out to the common people in the works of 
Allen, Paine, Palmer, and their cohorts were 
drowned in the rising tide of religious emotional- 
ism that characterized the revivals following 
1800. Post concludes that the submergence of 
popular freethinking, if real, was only temporary 
and, indeed, that the revival of freethinking 
around 1825 was in part the result of reaction 
against that emotionalism. Certainly, “in all 
essentials” the leading freethinkers that he 
treats were ‘the intellectual heirs” of the deistic 
and infidel giants of the preceding generation. 
Part of their heritage was a supreme optimism 
regarding the possibilities of humanity, great 
faith in the sufficiency of reason, and a bitter 
antagonism toward all organized religion as a 
hoax perpetrated by a selfish priesthood. 

Estimates of the extent of freethinking in 
America during this quarter-century are not re- 
liable. Freethinkers around 1834 made guesses 
that varied from “some fifty thousand.... 
organized sceptics alone,” to one estimate that 
there were at least one and one-half million in- 
fidels in the country. Defenders of organized 
Christianity were not so likely to quote figures 
but showed the same tendency to overestimate 
the extent of the opposition. But the estimates 
not only are colored by the prejudices of the 
commentators but also are made unreliable by 
the fact that freethought became notorious and 
inexpedient. Freethinkers were likely to suffer 
loss of prestige and influence in their work and 
even legal deprivations. “Infidel” and “free- 
thinker’ became, in the public mind, terms 


of reproach used without regard for accuracy 
of meaning—clubs used to beat the heads of 
social or political critics of whatever stripe. 
And in one thing most candid observers, both 
American and foreign, agreed—that America 
‘fs a slave to what is considered prevailing 
public opinion.”” Hence they concluded almost 
unanimously that there was “much secret un- 
belief.” 

“Secret unbelief” is obviously impossible to 
estimate accurately. But Mr. Post does a sound 


' piece of work in tracing the numerous free- 


thought periodicals, most of them short lived, 
that appeared between 1825 and 1850, the large 
numbers of freethought societies, the attempt 
to organize a national movement in 1836, the 
attempts to compete with the Bible and Tract 
Societies in reaching the masses, the relation- 
ship between freethinking and some of the 
social movements of the day—notably those of 
the Owens and of Frances Wright. ; 

The resulting picture is one of isolated in- 
dividual freethinkers who gained some promi- 
nence through their lectures, debates, periodi- 
cals, and sporadic attempts to effect organiza- 
tions, but who never succeeded in creating a 
movement, and whose efforts made little im- 
pression on the strong, deep stream of pre- 
vailing opinion that was essentially Christian 
and favored the organized churches. 

But one implication of the study is worth 
noting—that the controversy between the free- 
thinkers and the leaders of Christianity did not 
eventuate in a clear-cut victory for the latter. 
This was partly because the religious issues 
were confused with social and political ques- 
tions, partly because the controversy itself was 
almost forgotten as attention was turned to the 
threat of Catholicism and the problem of 
slavery. But, perhaps most important of all, 
as Post makes clear, the weapons used by the 
clergy were not the weapons likely to settle the 
real issues on their merits—intimidation and 
name-calling, that might drive skepticism and 
infidelity underground but could not win or 
convince it. The present-day critic is likely 
to conclude with the contemporary observer 
that the situation must have created “much 
secret unbelief.” If so, then the victory won by 
organized Christianity was more apparent than 
real, for it added to its ranks many adherents 
for expediency’s sake and helped to sharpen 
that “dichotomy between preaching and prac- 
tice” that has so often been noted as char- 
acteristic of American life (e.g., Harold E. 
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Stearns, Civilization in the United States [1922], 
p. vi). 

The author shows some awkwardness in the 
use of theological terminology and in places is a 
bit obtuse regarding the religious issues in- 
volved. But this is not an insurmountable ob- 
a stacle to the reader. The mechanical details of 
* the study are good. The over-all plan is well 

‘3 rounded. It is amply documented with foot- 
notes that the publishers were wise enough to 
place on the pages where the references occur so 
that reading need not be an exercise in keeping 
track of two- places in the book at once. The 
Bibliography is adequate and informative. 


SmneEY E. 


University of Chicago 


A Short History of the Chinese People. By L. 
‘CARRINGTON GoopricH. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1943. xv-+260 pages. $2.50. 


Until about a decade ago Chinese history 
was much neglected by Western people. One 
could consider himself fortunate to find a few 
pages dealing with Chinese culture in a textbook 
of world history. The only good source book in 
English was S. Wells Williams’ The Middle 
Kingdom, which remained an authoritative 
text for a generation. Based on The Middle 
Kingdom was Kenneth Latourette’s The Chi- 
nese, Their History and Culture. Like Williams, 
Latourette is a Yale University professor, and 
4 was for a long time a missionary in China. La- 
B tourette’s book, simple, clear, and scholarly, 

with a good, workable bibliography at the end 
of each chapter, has met no rival as a university 
textbook of Chinese history since its first pub- 
lication in 1934. Now Professor Goodrich’s A 
Short History of the Chinese People may be a 
challenge to Latourette’s work. 

A Short History of the Chinese People is di- 
vided into nine chapters, the first of which, 
dealing with the beginnings of the Chinese, 
covers the period from prehistoric times down 
to the great unification of China by the first em- 
peror in 221 B.c. The second chapter discusses 
the first empires from 221 B.C. to A.D. 220. The 

‘ third covers the period of political disunion from 
221 to 589 and reunited China from 590 to 906, 
and so on. The division of periods reveals the 
author’s sound classification and firm grasp of 
the subject of the development of the Chinese 
nation and people. In each chapter political, 
social, and cultural history are proportionately 
treated. The style is simple and highly sum- 
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marized. Dates of historical events are clearly in- 
dicated and maps are beautifully prepared. The 
twenty-four plates of illustrations are carefully 
selected, although it seems unnecessary to put all 
the plates together in one place rather than 
to scatter them through the book at various in- 
tervals. 

Professor Goodrich’s work, though much 
shorter than that of Latourette, includes a great 
deal of information which does not appear in 
Latourette’s book, especially on such material 
as plants, flowers, games, and great numbers of 
other interesting items either introduced from 
China to Western countries or vice versa. Pro- 
fessor Goodrich has published many articles 
on cultural exchanges and takes great interest 
in Chinese bibliography, so that there are also 
strong discussions of the history of Chinese 
literature, of the compilation of large works, 
and of inventions such as printing and gun- 
powder in A Short History of the Chinese People. 
Moreover, he has made extensive use of recent 
monographic studies on Chinese history and has 
handled Chinese source materials better than 
has Professor Latourette. 

Unfortunately, Professor Goodrich’s book is 
too brief for the ordinary reader to understand 
it thoroughly, especially in his dealing with the 
period from the nineteenth century to the pres- 
ent day. Therefore, this recent publication does 
not much overlap Professor Latourette’s vol- 
ume. 

Due attention has been paid to religious his- 
tory by Professor Goodrich, who in the third 
chapter explains well Buddhism and Taoism, 
which have vitally affected all areas of Chinese 
life. Foreign religions in China—Nestorian 
Christianity, Manicheism, Judaism, etg.: their 
introduction, their spread, and their relation- 
ships with Chinese political, social, and cultural 
history—are well treated. Since the whole short 
history is a summary treatment, no topic is 
handled in great detail and the religious mate- 
rial is no exception. The clear presentation of 
social and political backgrounds will undoubted- 
ly be a great help to students of theology. 

In short, the author has written a good sum- 
mary of the history of Chinese civiliZation, 
based on painstaking research from both Chi- 
nese and Western sources. This outline will 
prove more useful to experts than to casual 
readers, because the extremely brief summary, 
with its full indication of dates, may overwhelm 
the layman. 

S. Y. TENG 


University of Chicago 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Apams, JAMES LuTHER, The Changing Reputation 
of Human Nature. Reprinted in slightly revised 
form from the Journal of Liberal Religion, 1942- 
43. 48 pages. $o.25. 

This is a very useful essay by a liberal theologian 
on religious and secular liberalism. It distinguishes 
between Liberalism (with a capital L) as “the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century philosophy of individ- 
ualism”’ and liberalism (with a small /) as “the on- 
going broader movement for the freedom of the 
Christian mind and conscience in a just order of so- 
ciety”’ (p. 2, n. 3). It criticizes Liberalism for its sub- 
jectivistic rationalism and complacent optimism, 
and argues convincingly for the continuing, ever 
growing need for a bold and informed liberalism that 
does full justice to the stubborn facts of human ex- 
perience. 

Three rival conceptions of human nature, the 
intellectualistic or Apollonian, the voluntaristic or 
Dionysian, and the Judaeo-Christian, are first criti- 
cally surveyed. The rise of Liberalism, with special 
reference to Unitarianism, is then briefly traced and 
the philosophy of Liberalism briefly expounded. 
This philosophy is next subjected to a sharp and just 
critique as being “too jocund for life as it actually 
is,” as underestimating the complexities and per- 
versities of human nature and particularly the role 
of the will, and as overestimating the power of the 
intellect to reform human life. “The ‘theoretical 
attitude of distance’ needs for its completion the ex- 
istential ‘attitude of decision’”’ (p. 44). The essay 
ends with a challenge to modern liberals to reform 
themselves and discharge a responsibility to modern 
society. ‘We liberals are largely an uncommitted 
and therefore a self-frustrated people. Our first task 
then, is to restore to liberalism its own dynamic 
and its own prophetic genius. We need conversion 
within ourselves. Only by some such revolution can 
we be seized by a prophetic power that will enable 
us to proclaim both the judgment and the love of 
God”? (p. 48). 

The essay is excellently documented with foot- 
note references to further reading. It should be of 
informational value to many clergymen and thought- 
ful laymen, including mature college students, and 
of corrective and hortatory value to complacent 
liberals inside and outside the church.—THEODORE 
M. GREENE. 


Avsricut, W. F. (ed.). Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, No. gt (October, 
1943). New Haven: American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 47 pages. $1.00 a year. 


The Bulletin is the best-known American periodi- 
cal for Palestinian and Mesopotamian archeology. 
This current issue is notable primarily for its longest 
article, a continuation from the two previous Bulle- 
tins of Nelson Glueck’s account of his archeological 
survey of the eastern side of the Jordan valley (pp. 
7-26). For those who understand the importance of 
what Glueck has been doing in Transjordan through 
ten years, nothing more need be said in commenda- 
tion of the issue. As well, F. V. Filson has a brief 
article on “Where Was Asophon?” J. L. Kelso a 
study of certain copper objects from Tell Beit 
Mirsim, A. Leo Oppenheim some “Assyriological 
Gleanings,” and W. F. Albright a contribution to 
exegesis of the Ras Shamra texts——WrLt1am A. 
Irwin. 


Baron, JosEpH L. (ed.). Stars and Sand. Philadel- 
phia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1943. xvii+555 pages. $2.50. 


The second volume in a series of appreciative 
statements concerning Jews by non-Jews. The quo- 
tations cover the whole range of Western thought 
from Augustine to the present. Included also are 
eighteen illustrations from art with the Jew as their 
theme. It is a striking and interesting anthology.— 
E, E. AUBREY. 


BRASWELL, WILLIAM. Melville’s Religious Thought: 
An Essay in Interpretation. Durham: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. ix+154 pages. $3.00. 
Recognizing its religious meaning as the heart of 

Herman Melville’s work, Mr. William Braswell has 

undertaken to round out a general account of the 

author’s religious thought. He has amassed many 
pertinent facts and suggestive interpretations and 
has given to the whole perspective and unity. The 
initial chapter on “Religious Background and In- 
fluences” is admirably complete, though, since Mel- 
ville’s religious outlook was constantly undergoing 
change, more emphasis on the chronology of reading 
would prove helpful. The final chapter, “The Long 
Search for Peace,” presents concisely and with tell- 
ing illustration almost the first lucid account—and 
easily the best—of the religious phases of the last 
forty years of the author’s life. The interpretation 
suggested in “The Story in the Symbolism of Mardi 
and Pierre’’ is a genuine contribution, provocative 
and convincing; very possibly the four-soul theory 
of Paracelsus and Campanella will prove the key to 
those often baffling novels. In other chapters also the 
discussion of these novels is well reasoned, carefully 
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documented, and perspicuous. Here as in earlier 
work Mr. Braswell has shown himself the most pro- 
found and intelligible expositor of Pierre. 

Unfortunately Mr. Braswell has contented him- 
self with sketchy and conventional remarks about 
Moby Dick, seeming to accept uncritically the ver- 
dict of the early twenties about Melville’s pessimism 
and to follow along with a too facile identification 
of Ahab with Melville. The chapter title “‘Accuser 
of the Deity’’ can only be applied to Melville if one 
is willing to apply it to Job. Indeed, Moby Dick is 
perhaps best understood with reference to the Book 
of Job, which Mr, Braswell strangely never mentions. 
Verbal parallels, borrowing of metaphors, allusions, 
and quotations abound. The natrator Ishmael 
(more logically than Ahab to be identified with 
Melville) refers to Ahab’s pursuit of Moby Dick as 
“chasing with curses a Job’s whale round the world.” 
Melville’s treatment is more complex than Job’s, 
but their problem was identical: the existence of evil. 

As Mr. Braswell’s study vividly shows, Melville 
was a “deep diver,’’ a questioner, a skeptic at times, 
though without desire to shock or scandalize and al- 
ways in the fullest sense a profoundly religious man. 
—LuTHER S. MANSFIELD. 


Burxkuakrt, Roy A. A Guide for a Man and Woman 
Looking toward Marriage. Flushing, N.Y.: 
Hearthside Press, 1943. 62 pages. $0.35. 


An inexpensive manual to be given to young 
people, Excellent basis for premarital conferences. 
Raises many questions which deserve careful con- 
sideration.—E. J. CHAVE. 


CarLuiet, The Clue to Pascal. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1943. 187 pages. $2.00. 


The lectures forming the basis of this little sketch 
were delivered last summer at Princeton Theological] 
Seminary. In his Foreword President Mackay 
blesses their presentation to a wider audience, ob- 
serving the peculiar relevance of Pascal’s thought 
to the tragic tensions of the contemporary situation, 
his insistence on themes now contemporary in 
philosophy and theology, such as “Existenz”’ as per- 
sonal appropriation of reality, and the rejection of 
philosophical substitutes for penitent faith in the 
Christian God. 

Professor Cailliet’s study is particularly useful 
in its continual reference to the secondary literature; 
his pages are florid with quotations from the profes- 
sors. The very wealth of citations and of topics, how- 
ever, makes the book somewhat turgid and difficult 
reading. While historical and biographical color is 
applied in patches, the beginner will need to seek 
elsewhere for a clear and consecutive biographical 
account. Even for Pascal’s religious thought there 
are more orderly and incisive presentations in Eng- 
lish, particularly the even briefer Holiness of Pascal 
by Professor Stewart. A beginner would be liable in 
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this present volume occasionally to lose Pascal 
among the pascalisants. 

Professor Cailliet promises us a fuller study of 
Pascal and the Bible, the latter being the “‘clue” of 
this little study, in so far as it is monograph and not 
introduction. It is not wholly clear what mysteries 
in Pascal are to be revealed by this clue. And as 
Pascal himself emphasizes, the Scriptures are a ci- 
pher and themselves require a clue. Certainly the 
more obviously scriptural latter half of the Pensées, 
on the historical evidences of Christianity, requires 
restatement and reinterpretation. Professor Cail- 
liet’s interest in Pascal's use of the Bible seems to be 
largely, but by no means exclusively, literary and 
textual. He has succeeded in this volume in whetting 
a curiosity as to his fuller study, and, even more im- 
portant, as to the Pensées——James HastINGSs 
NICHOLS. 


CumLey, Howarp J. God and These Times. New 


York: Revell, 1944. 128 pages. $1.50. 


Readers who are familiar with other writings by 
Dr. Chidley, of Winchester, Massachusetts, will ex- 
pect the sermons which comprise this book to be 
rich in illustrative material; they will not be dis- 
appointed. The illumining of discourses with inci- 
dent and insight drawn from life and literature is an 
art of which this author is a master. 

Originality in the choice of themes elicits the 
reader’s interest: one wants to find out about “A 
Parade That Petered Out,’ “Half a Miracle,” and 
“God and the Man in the Derby Hat.” This inven- 
tive skill does not carry over into the literary style 
which is without freshness of phrase or glint of 
brightly turned words. 

‘2° autho ’s taste for themes will betray the 
reader who chooses this book because of its name. 
God and These Times suggests a profound handling 
of the tremendous problems of religion in the holo- 
caust of war. While these sermons are thoughtful 
and relevant to Christian living in our day, they 
hardly justify so pretentious a title—Hapoip L. 
Bowman. 


ConkKLIN, Epwin Grant. Man: Real and Ideal. 
New York: Scribner’s, 1943. xvii+247 pages. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Conklin, who is president of the American 
Philosophical Society and professor emeritus of 
biology at Princeton University, gives here his esti- 
mate of man. Following the method of a good biol- 
ogist he “looks at the specimen,”’ and from his find- 
ings as a scientist reports that man is a part of na- 
ture, that he has descended from earlier animals 
less highly developed in psychical and social quali- 
ties, and that he still bears in his entire nature the 
marks of his lowly origin. It is certain that in each 
generation he develops from germ cells and that in 
body, mind, and morals he is the product of heredity 
and environment. This is a picture of the “real” man 
as reported by science. 
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The “ideal” man may be only an idea which is 
the result of wishful thinking or of unscientific tra- 
ditional teaching. In this sense the religion of science 
must combat the magical concepts that have long 
surrounded the idea of man. 

The real man, however, is a creature of ideals. 
The real man has good as well as evil potentialities, 
and by education and religion (social environment) 
man can be helped to realize his ideal possibilities. 
Eugenics may have some part in improving the race, 
but euthenics offers the larger hope for progress. 

Old dogmas of racial superiority are rejected. 
Since nature is more concerned for the type than for 
the individual, men must become willing to sacrifice 
their individual desires for the good of the whole. 

With the scientist’s patience, Dr. Conklin main- 
tains a spirit of long-run hopefulness for the human 
race and for the ideals of world brotherhood, even 
though there may be back eddies and failures. Trial 
and error and eventually trial and success help the 
human race on the way to a better life—ROLLAND 
W. ScCHLOERB. 


Eppy, SHERWOOD. A Portrait of Jesus: A Twentieth 
Century Interpretation of Christ. New York and 
London: Harper, 1943. xvi+231 pages. $2.00. 


Sherwood Eddy calls the writing of a modern life 
of Jesus “the all but impossible task.”’ Yet since he 
has a fifty-year acquaintance with the ancient litera- 
ture and has consulted some two hundred volumes 
of recent scholars, he hopes to make his findings 
available to students. He dedicates his book “to 
Albert Schweitzer.” 

The limitations which one senses in the book grow 
out of an “interpretation” which could have ante- 
dated the “twentieth century.’ As Schweitzer has 
said, it “had not arrived at any reconciliation be- 
tween history and modern thought.’ So, here, title 
and subtitle yield not one portrait but two. Messiah 
and Kingdom have uncritical connotations. History 
is shattered by a “beyond history.’”’ There is deri- 
sion for modernist and humanist. There is evange- 
listic zeal for acceptance by faith. Of course, the per- 
sonal religious life of Jesus does become universal- 
ized for us in Christ, but does universal also mean 
transcendental? Aye, there’s the rub!—D. C. 
TROXEL. 


Ferris, THEODORE PARKER. This Created World. 

New York: Harper, 1944. xiit++-140 pages. $1.50. 

In this volume, which is the presiding bishop’s 
book for Lent for the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
it is affirmed that Christianity is the source of im- 
portant information about this created world. The 
author re-emphasizes and reinterprets some of the 
beliefs of Christianity found in the classic framework 
of the creeds. 

The world began as a good act of a good God, but, 
in his pride and in his desire to dominate the scene, 
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man has wrought havoc with this world. The Renais- 
sance, with its expansion and new interest in life 
upon this planet, is an historical illustration of man’s 
tendency to breed a sense of self-sufficiency and to 
turn his attention from the values of eternity to 
those of time. Modern science, with all its advan- 
tages in developing freedom and a fuller life, made 
people highly concerned about the processes of na- 
ture and less interested in personal relationships. It 
caused men to ignore their obligations to each other 
and to God. 

Life again becomes truly significant as it is lived 
in harmony with “the prevailing way of the world,” 
and this way is best understood in Christ. The great- 
est contribution that each individual can make to 
healing the hurt of society is to increase the influence 
of Christ in the world.—ROoLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


Fortson, JoHN L. How To Make Friends for Your 
Church, New York: Association Press, 1943. vi-- 
186 pages. $2.00. 


After years of experience and wide consultation 
with other experts in the field of public relations, 
Dr. Fortson has written a manual of excellent prac- 
tical suggestions for bettering relations between the 
church and the public. Many hints are given on the 
use of the mails, radio, newspapers, and other media 
by which the gap between the pulpit and the pew 
can be bridged.—RoLLAnpD W. SCHLOERB. 


HEASLETI, SAMUEL. From a Japanese Prison. New 
York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1943. 64 pages. 
$0.60. 


I wish every American Christian would read this 
moving account of the experiences of the former 
bishop of South Tokyo during the weeks following 
Pearl Harbor. It is a Pilgrim’s Progress from mission 
to police station to solitary confinement to release 
to repatriation: a journey during which there is an 
indubitable Companion of the Way and along which 
Japanese Christians exemplify the command: 
“Love one another, as I have loved you.”—M. M. 
DEEMS. 


Hewitt, ARTHUR WENTWORTH. The Shepherdess. 
Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1943. xiii+200 pages. 
$1.75. 

Admittedly a pioneer effort, this volume not only 
breaks new ground but binds up a fresh sheaf of the 
pointed wit and candid counsel which have given 
vogue to Mr. Hewitt’s earlier works on parish life. 
Many a young wife and her partner will welcome 
this compendium of practical advice. The topics 
range from early experiences in establishing a home 
to the tasks, official and unofficial, which tend to en- 
mesh the pastor’s wife as she becomes a veteran.— 
WALKER M. ALDERTON. 
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Hopcson, LEONARD. Anglicanism and South India. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan, 1943. 26 pages. $0.30. 


This is a revised and enlarged edition of an article 
which appeared in Christendom (New York) in 1939. 
The article examined the relation of the Anglican 
communion to the nonepiscopal churches. The book- 
let applies the principles which were there set forth 
to the particular issues of the South Indian situation. 
Professor Hodgson develops a careful argument in 
the course of which he holds loyally to the Anglican 
conception of apostolic succession but approves the 
South Indian union proposals which involve recip- 
rocal open communion during a formative period. 
The proposals, he believes, “merit the wholehearted 
approval of loyal Anglicans.”—Joun T. MCNEILL. 


Horton, WALTER. Theology in Transition. New 
York: Harper, 1943. xxiii++196 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Horton republishes here his .Psycho- 
logical A pproach to Theology and his Realistic Theol- 
ogy, with an Jntroduction which is a reprint of his 
Christian Century article on “How My Mind Has 
Changed in the Last Ten Years.” Three chapters 
of the first-named book are omitted—Epwin E. 
AUBREY. 


Hucues, Epwtn Hott. J Was Made a Minister: An 
Autobiography. New York and Nashville: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1943. vii+328 pages. 
$2.50. 


It is fortunate for history that the senior bishops 
of both bodies of the Episcopal Methodists have, 
since the formation of the united Methodist Church 
in 1939, published books more or less biographical in 
nature. Bishop Moore’s volume deals exclusively 
with the unification story, while Bishop Hughes de- 
votes two chapters to it. Bishop Hughes, like Bishop 
Moore, came from the “border,” with relatives 
on both sides in the great conflict which divided 
the nation and the church, thereby giving them 
a wider sympathy and an understanding. Both 
throughout their ministerial careers worked unceas- 
ingly for the unification of American Methodism, 
and both have had the satisfaction of seeing their 
labors come to full fruition. 

Bishop Hughes tells the story of his long and use- 
ful life gracefully and often brilliantly. In his varied 
career as a minister, a college president, and Method- 
ist bishop, he met a host of interesting people and 
had a part in a great many unusual occasions. The 
author, however, deals principally with the outward 
things of his career and is not given to much intro- 
spection and philosophizing on his life’s occur- 
rences.—WILLIAM W. SWEET. 


Jenness, Mary. Climbers of the Steep Ascent. 
Louisville: Cloister Press, 1943. Pupil’s Reader, 
141 pages, $0.90; Leader’s Guide, 79 pages, $0.50. 
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Miss Jenness has prepared this series of biograph- 
ical sketches as a “program in Christian Education 
for high school students,’’ particularly those in 
Episcopal churches. The nineteen lives include 
Peter, James, Paul, Constantine, Augustine, Greg- 
ory I, Boniface, Hildebrand, Francis of Assisi, Luth- 
er, Calvin, Loyola, Cranmer, Wesley, Wilberforce, 
Father Serra, White, Rowe, and Brent. The sketches 
are necessarily brief—from five to eight pages each— 
and they are well written. The Leader’s Guide pro- 
vides adequate supplementary material and ques- 
tions for discussion. 

But the course is open to one fairly serious criti- 
cism: While ostensibly a series of biographies, it is 
really a course in church history. Undoubtedly 
church history is a valid subject for consideration by 
high-school youth. But the student is not told that 
the primary aim is to acquaint him with the spread 
of the gospel through churchmen. On the contrary, 
he is told that these “heroes” were selected because 
they were “important people.” Thus church history 
is camouflaged as biography. It won’t take a bright 
student long to detect this, and he may feel that his 
teacher has not been quite candid with him. This re- 
viewer would like to see Miss Jenness bring out a 
new course of straight biographical studies of in- 
dividual men—more laymen than ministers— 
focused not upon their contributions to church his- 
tory but upon their own spiritual development as 
they have faced the same struggles that confront 
the youth of every generation. Such a course might 
well be more popular and ultimately more valuable 
for the students.—FRED EasTMAN. 


JOHNSTON, GEORGE. The Doctrine of ihe Church in 
the New Testament. Cambridge: University 
Press; New York: Macmillan, 1943. xv+156 
pages. $2.00. 

This book was originally prepared under the 
guidance of Professors Creed and Dodd as a thesis 
for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Cambridge. 
It is important for the theological discussions of the 
present day. It does not make an original contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the New Testament idea 
of the church, but it is nevertheless highly significant 
because it represents a judicious and scholarly re- 
examination of the writings of the New Testament 
in the light of the numerous modern studies of the 
earliest Christian conceptions of the church. Dr. 
Johnston proves that he is a master of philological 
and theological New Testament exegesis not only by 
his independent exposition of the biblical text but 
also by his critical use of the results of his fellow- 
workers in the New Testament field. 

It is possible that some of his opinions will not be 
shared by all (I believe, for instance, that he dis- 
misses too lightly Holl’s thesis about the difference 
between the Jerusalemic and the Pauline idea of the 
church). But his characterization of the ecclesiologi- 
cal teachings of the writers of the New Testament 
books will be widely accepted, I feel sure, for it 
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appears to be based on a sound foundation. I men- 
tion in particular his careful analysis of the word 
éxkAnoia in the light of its Greek-Hellenistic usage 
and in relation to the Hebrew terms MX and 
bap and to the Aramaic NENW; his defense 
of the view that “the whole theology of the 
New Testament is post-Resurrection theology” and 
that the term ‘“‘church”’ must therefore “be reserved 
for the society which gathered itself into a vital 
fellowship as a result of the Resurrection”; and his 
well-reasoned rejection, in the light of this view, of 
K. L. Schmidt’s attempt to understand Matt. 16, 18, 
as a genuine saying of Jesus. I must also mention 
Dr. Johnston’s interpretation of Paul’s conception 
of the church, which impresses me as a fine accom- 
plishment in historical-theological exegesis, especial- 
ly on account of the fact that it is based upon the 
insight that, for Paul, Christ and the Church were 
practically identified and that his doctrine of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of Christ furnishes the clue to the 
understanding of his ecclesiological teaching on the 
Body of Christ. Dr. Johnston’s brief but thorough 
analysis of the doctrine of the church as held by the 
Apostolic Fathers and by the Apologists, particu- 
larly Justin, is valuable in so far as it shows the man- 
ner in which the ecclesiology of the New Testament 
was perpetuated.—WILHELM PAUCK. 


‘ Jones, Rurus. New Eyes for Invisibles. New York: 


Macmillan, 1943. ix+185 pages. $2.00. 


This brief book is a richly satisfying one. Dr. 
Jones has condensed into it much of his ripe human 
wisdom, compounded with touches of genuine 
scholarship, rewarding glimpses of Quaker history 
and life, and not a little philosophical acuteness. 
Ostensibly a series of meditations which have a di- 
rect, down-to-earth approach, the book nonetheless 
maintains the harmony of reasonable persuasion 
and soaring faith which is so characteristic of the 
distinguished Christian teacher who is its author. 

Dr. Jones combines as few men do the gifts of the 
persuasive preacher and the teaching philosopher. 
In this book what seems at first to be a rather loosely 
assorted, topical arrangement of themes turns out, 
on a more careful perusal, to be a sustained inter- 
pretation of experience in terms of Johannine, 
mystical Christianity. 

The only negative comment which this reviewer 
would make is that the book lacks the tragic sense 
of urgency and expectancy with which our time ap- 
proaches the Christian gospel. Old materialisms and 
mechanisms are chastised, but the contemporary 
Christian’s predicament is not spoken to, except by 
indirection. Yet the very serenity of Rufus Jones’s 
faith, as it shines through the pages of this book, its 
very independence of present controversy and con- 
fusion, is a great gift ROGER HAZELTON. 


Lausacu, Frank C. The Silent Billion Speak. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1943. vit+201 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $0.60. 


Dr. Laubach tells the story of the beginning of 
his work am," the illiterate Moros of Mindanao, 
Philippine 'siaads. The method he devised proved 
so successtui -hat he applied it in many parts of 
India and Last Africa. Dr. Laubach has focused the 
attention of educated Christians the world over up- 
on a heretofore neglected phase of missionary en- 
deavor.—M. M. DrEEms. 


Lewis, C. S. The Case for Christianity. New York: 
Macmillan, 1943. 56 pages. $1.00. 


The author of The Screwtape Letters here presents 
two series of radio talks: the one on the need for re- 
ligion as an adequate rationale of moral experience, 
the other on Christian faith as an answer to men’s 
doubts. The book is well written but too cavalier in 
disposing of the skeptic’s difficulties. It will scarcely 
convince a really thoughtful atheist, and its virtual 
acceptance of a personal devil will surely startle in- 
telligent Christians —E. E. AUBREY. 


LowriE, WALTER. The Short Story of Jesus. New 
York: Scribner’s, 1943. xv-+238 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Lowrie states that his Short Story of Jesus is 
intended as a historical account of the ministry of 
Jesus. He did not intend, he says, to make the book 
either homiletical or devotional, but as a result of 
the author’s own strong theological convictions it 

“becomes such. The method chosen is that of an in- 
terpretive commentary on the gospel story, primar- 
ily the story according to Mark. Although mate- 

. rials from the other two synoptic gospels are used, 
they are always adjusted to Mark’s order, and pref- 
erence is frequently expressed for Mark’s narrative, 
as more soberly trustworthy than the other two. 
Throughout his book Dr. Lowrie has given more at- 
tention to chronology and sequence than the present 
critical views of the gospel materials and their 
growth would allow. But this is not to suggest that 
Dr. Lowrie is lacking in either critical facility or 
acumen. He knows what criticism is and what the 
findings are. But his interests are primarily theo- 
logical] rather than historical, and, where critical 
methods clash with theological views, theology is 
given the preference. 

The central dogma on which the book rests is 
that of the Incarnation. Second only to this as a 
focus for the thought is the sinfulness of man. THe 
strength of this latter conviction in the author’s 
thought is evidenced by his choice as a frontispiece 
of Giorgione’s painting of Christ bearing his cross, 
because of a comment upon it that the author once 
heard, “It looks as if he didn’t trust us.” And Dr. 
Lowrie adds: “What reason indeed had Jesus. to 
trust men?” The entire interpretation of Jesus’ 
‘ministry as this book gives it may be gathered up 
under these two controlling theological positions. Al- 
though history is subordinate in Dr. Lowrie’s 
thought to theology, some of the best work in this 
volume is in the short paragraphs interspersed 
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throughout the interpretation which reconstruct the 
life in Palestine in the time of Jesus. Here history is 
given its full value and is skilfully and compactly 
set forth—Mary Lyman. 


Lyman, EvGENE W. Religion and the Issues of Life. 
New York: Association Press, Revell, 1943. 140 
pages. 

We are asking today whether liberalism has 
enough depth to answer man’s most searching ques- 
tions or enough power to arm him for his desperate 
struggle. To read Professor Lyman’s little book is to 
discover one way of answering this question. Here is 
a summary of the opinions of one of our best-known 
liberals in the field of the philosophy of religion. The 
impression it produces, however, is not that of a par- 
tisan controversialist defending a chosen position 
but of a reflective thinker stating profound and ac- 
ceptable truths in simple terms. This is to say that 
the book is “liberal” in the sense that it presents 
reasoned conclusions in a calm and judicious man- 
ner which yet gives no hint of aloofness. But it is so 
free from polemical argument that it draws its read- 
ers together in acknowledgment of what they believe 
in common instead of making each man think of the 
ways in which he differs from others. Perhaps this is 
an indication of the role that liberalism should play. 
Instead of indicating a special body of subject mat- 
ter, it may be that “liberalism” should stand as a 
constant reminder of the importance of the method 
of reasonable inquiry and as an insistence on the 
necessity for this method whatever the position 
taken. 

Professor Lyman’s book is small and is intended 
only as an introduction. It is published by the Ed- 
ward W. Hazen Foundation “‘to facilitate the serious 
study of religion by students and other youth.” 
Religion is defined as having four dimensions: (r) 
man’s upreach toward God and consciousness of 
God's response, (2) inwardness and the feeling of the 
divine indwelling, (3) fellowship with man grounded 
in fellowship with God, and (4) loyalty to the divine 
purpose. 

The book should be useful for study groups. A 
selected Bibliography with comments on the books 
listed is included.—J. S. Brxter. 


Mackay, JoHN A. Heritage and Destiny. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943. 109 pages. $1.50. 


Believing that the modern predicament grows out 
of the fact that man has been given the place that 
belongs to God, the author directs attention to the 
Jewish-Christian heritage, in which man is truly 
man only in personal relations. Mai’s power to con- 
trol nature is not satisfying unless the ends are ade- 
quate. Man’s desire for power over his fellows may 
cause him to harness the ideologies of yesterday, but 
the possession of such power is not sufficient to pre- 
vent frustration. Men are made for personal rela- 
tions with God and each other. “Only when man 
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meets God and responds to Him does he become 
truly man. Only when men meet each other in the 
love of God does true community become possible.” 

The renovation of culture must begin with reflec- 
tion upon the truth about God and ourselves as it 
has come to us in our Christian heritage, and with 
the commitment of lives who seek, not happiness, 
but God’s will for themselves and the world. 

Dr. Mackay’s experience in South America helps 
him to sharpen the contrasts between the cultures 
of the Americas, notably his use of Quixote and 
Crusoe as types of each continental group. 

Throughout the lectures he seeks to avoid the 
danger of being bound to a changeless yesterday, al- 
though it is not easy to put contemporary content 
into words that have been deeply imbedded in our 
inherited religious vocabulary—ROLLAND W. 
SCHLOERB. 


McCown, CuHester C. The Ladder of Progress in 
Palestine: A Story of Archaeological Adventure. 
New York and London: Harper, 1943. xvit+387 
pages. $3.50. 

The products from the pen of Professor McCown 
have always made profitable and enjoyable reading, 
but never more so than in this particular instance. 
A vital subject, a lively style, breadth of interest, ac- 
curate and firsthand information, and well-chosen 
illustrations conspire together to constitute what, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, is the best popular, authori- 
tative summary of Palestinian archeological re- 
search. Although written for the nonspecialist, the 
professional archeologist must keep before him this 
over-all report. It is the sine qua non of any course 
in archeology, and for the postwar visitor to Pales- 
tine it is hetter than a dozen guidebooks. 

The reader is confounded (pleasantly) by the mass 
of data woven interestingly into the story which 
archeology has to tell. Beginning his volume with a 
chapter on “The Magic of Method,” ard concluding 
it with one on “What To Believe,” the author in be- 
tween treats his subject largely with a site-by-site 
analysis, painting with broad, accurate Strokes the 
more essential details of the picture presented by 
archeological research at each site. Yet the book de- 
serves its title, for he succeeds in giving to the reader 
a vivid impression of the developing cultures in 
Palestine, the “ladder of progress.” No expedition 
or exploration of any importance is neglected, and all 
periods of time are treated with equally imaginative, 
historical insight, from Kilwa and Wadi Dhobai to 
Tell Abu Seleimeh, from stone-age Mount Carmel to 
Byzantine and Umaiyad Bosra and Mamluk ‘Ajlun 
or Crusader Athlit. Much of the book grows out of 
the author’s personal experience as Thayer fellow, 
director, and annual professor of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and as 
joint director of the expedition at Jerash. The factual 
descriptions of archeological data are enlivened with 
anecdotes and personal reminiscences: some of the 
more subtle allusions will be particularly apprecia- 
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ted by those who have known more intimately the 
personalities and situations involved. 

We may follow the author with confidence as he 
begins with his exciting narrative of man’s pre- 
history in the Galilee, Shuqbah, and Mt. Carmel 
caves and continues to Jericho, Tell Beit Mirsim, 
sites on the Egyptian frontier, border cities of the 
Shephelah, Beth Shan, Megiddo, Samaria, etc., add- 
ing an excellent chapter on the history of the alpha- 
bet. To the Megiddo data the reviewer would add 
that it is now evident, as Albright’s analysis shows, 
that the horned altars and model shrines from the 
eastern area, placed by later reports in Stratum V, 
belong to the Solomonic level of Stratum IVB. 
Professor McCown’s analysis of the intricate picture 
of Jerusalem archeology is one of the outstanding 
contributions of the book. The reviewer would 
heartily second his plea for more archeological at- 
tention to Galilean Judaism in Hellenistic-Roman 
times. 

The organization of the materials is excellent, 
with titles to chapters and chapter divisions, while a 
twenty-one-page Index adds immeasurably to the 
usefulness of the volume, as do several sketch maps 
and charts showing comparative stratification. The 
book should elicit the kind of interest which will 
give support to the continuance of archeological 
investigation in Palestine after the war. This all- 
too-brief review may best be concluded by noting 
that it is fitting that a book of this importance 
should be dedicated to William Foxwell Albright, 
described as the author’s “first companion and con- 
stant mentor in matters archaeological.” HERBERT 
Gorvon May. 


MACFARLAND, CHARLES S. A Survey of Religious 
Literature, Vol. VI. New York: Revell, 1943. 157 
pages. $1.50. 

Dr. Macfarland offers his sixth annual survey of 
outstanding religious books. It is shrewd and dis- 
criminating in its appraisals and should be a useful 
guide for theological students and ministers.—E. E. 
AUBREY. 


Maritain, JAcQuEs. The Rights of Man and Natural 
Law. New York: Scribner’s, 1943. 119 pages. 
$1.50. 

In this essay on social reconstruction, M. Mari- 
tain starts from a Christian view of the person as a 
spirit in direct relationship with the absolute and 
supratemporal. Society is thus “‘a whole composed 
of liberties” and must be personalist, communal, 
pluralist, and theist. Totalitarianism and Christian 
society are in contradiction because the latter de- 
mands unification by internal forces, so that personal 
freedom is conserved. 

Accordingly, any reconstruction after the war 
must guarantee the rights of the person as such (per- 
sonal, religious, vocational, marital, hygienic, prop- 
erty holding), the rights of the civic person (suffrage, 
free assembly and speech, equality of judicial treat- 
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ment and public opportunity), the rights of the 
working person (choice of work, freedom to organize, 
a just wage, social security). These rights are set 
out categorically without elaboration or defense, as 
following from the premises of the first section.— 

E. E. AUBREY. 


METZzcGER, Bruce M. The Saturday and Sunday Les- 
sons from Luke in the Greek Gospel Lectionary. 
(“Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek 
New Testament,” Vol. II, No. 3.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. v-+1o1 pages. 
$1.50. 

In this thorough and critical work Dr. Metzger, 
who is an instructor in Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, makes a significant contribution to our grow- 
ing knowledge of the Greek gospel lectionaries. The 
author believes that the text in the areas studied is 
of a “pre-Caesarean’” (Egyptian) type gradually 
conformed to the “‘Byzantine.”’ His conclusions are 
supported by full collations and tables of the evi- 
dence of fourteen manuscripts in all twenty lections 
and checked by the evidence of fifty-eight other 
manuscripts in one lection (Luke 16:19-31). Inter- 
esting data are afforded on the history of the text of 
these lections as well as on the possible influence of 
the lectionary on the nonlectionary text.—ALLEN 
WIKGREN. 

Moore, Joun M. The Long Road to Methodist Union. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 
247 pages. $2.00. 

The author of this volume was elected a bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1918 
and was one of the principal leaders in the movement 
which finally brought about Methodist unification 
in 1939. Born in Kentucky, educated in Ohio and at 
Yale Divinity School, with representatives of his 
immediate family on both sides in the Civil War, his 
whole background compelled him, as he states, ‘“‘to 
think and practice union.’’ Perhaps no other Meth- 
odist leader during the years of negotiation was bet- 
ter able to see and fully understand all sides of the 
many issues involved than was he. And, after all, 
the attitude, the spirit, and the understanding which 
he epitomized constitute the basic explanation for 
the achievement of Methodist unification. It came 
about principally because enough leaders on both 
sides had come to a full understanding of all the 
issues involved, past as well as present, and were no 
longer interested simply in defending one side. 
Union was accomplished not on the basis of forget- 
ting the past but rather on the basis of a full under- 
standing of it. 

The whole story of Methodist division and the 
agitation for union is here told, simply and clearly. 
It is not only good reading for Methodists but 
should furnish instruction and encouragement to 
those in other communions who are thinking about 
and working toward other unions—WiLuiamM W. 
SWEET. 
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MILLER, KENNETH D. We Who Are America. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1943. 181 pages. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, $0.50. 


The series of graded studies—of which this is for 
young people—on the general topic of the people 
who make America is well developed. One might 
question the advisability of making America synon- 
ymous with the United States, but the factual back- 
ground and interesting discussion material make 
them valuable additions to a church program. The 
role of the church is attractively presented.—E. J. 
CHAVE. 


Mourpny, Joun. Lamps of Anthropology. Man- 
chester: Manchester University. Press, 1943. 
ix+179 pages. 7/6 net. 

The author deals with two types of the human 
mind under a framework of “horizons’’: the primi- 
tive, the tribal, the civilized, and the prophetic. 
“We may now put the distinction between the two 
types of mind broadly and briefly..... Thus the 
primitive mind has two distinguishable forms, the 
early primitive, which is semi-instinctive, perceptual, 
and concretistic, and the tribal, which adds to these 
characteristics a more developed imagination, is 
deeply involved in custom, which is its ethics and 
law, and held by the solidarity of the group. In con- 
trast, the civilized mind acquires the power of ab- 
stract and conceptual thought, has the beginnings of 
ethical judgment taking the place of the integra- 
tion of custom, and by the break-up, under the new 
conditions, of that tribal solidarity, it arrives at a 
new consciousness of individuality” (p. 147). He 
also identifies the civilized child-mind of today with 
the aduit primitive mind. His analysis is based upon 
a principle which he states in his chapter on “The 
Child, the Primitive and Society.” “This is confirmed 
by the structure of the skulls of these primitive men, 
in which there is a development of the seat of imag- 
ination in the brain scarcely inferior if at all to that 
in civilized man, while the region of the controlling, 
discriminating reason is much less advanced. The 
same is true of the most primitive types of savages 
existing at the present day....” (pp. 59, 167). 
This recalls the thesis in the author’s Primitive 
Man (1927). 

The book impresses the reader as highly specula- 
tive and repetitious, and as greatly in need of cor- 
rective, detailed factual data such as the anthro- 
pologist uses when he makes his exceedingly broad 
generalizations. The work is a good example of an 
attempt to correlate causally human historical data 
with physical evolutionary processes.—GEORGE W. 
Briccs. 


PaGEL, WALTER. The Religious and Philosophical 
Aspects of van Helmont’s Science and Medicine. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1944. 44 pages. 
$1.00. 


This is a valuable monograph not only for the 


information which it gives about philosophical as- 
pects of van Helmont’s thought but also for the 
fresh approach which it makes to the history of the 
relations of science and religion. It shows the extent 
to which theological concepts actually stimulated 
scientific research. Most such studies have stressed 
the obstacles which theology offered to science. 

There is a tendency in this essay to exaggerate 
the directness of the theological contribution. Was 
there not a general philosophical climate of opinion 
that offered the key conceptions of entelechy, vital 
spirits, life and time, without seeking them directly 
in theology—even granting the difficulty of separat- 
ing philosophy from theology? The use of the vital- 
istic view by van Helmont to oppose Silvius’ chemi- 
cal analysis of ferments should be remembered as a 
negative influence on scientific research. The author, 
however, seems to favor vitalistic biology.—E. E. 
AUBREY. 


Puitirrs, Harotp Cooxe. Life’s Unanswered 
Questions. New York: Harper, 1944. ix+170 
pages. $1.50. 

By the method of lifting questions from the 
Scriptures—questions that continue to be asked in 
our time—Dr. Phillips swings around the circuit of 
man’s perennial perplexities and gives a Christian’s 
answer to them. For him Jesus has high significance 
in helping people to develop life-enhancing relation- 
ships with God and with each other. 

Throughout the sermons there is an awareness of 
the present predicament in which humanity finds 
itself. The author is not one to heap all responsibility 
upon a few international scapegoats, nor does he ex- 
onerate those who have plunged the nations into 
war. They are but the inevitable consequences of 
individual and corporate shortsightedness and sin. 
An interdependent world makes the oid narrow na- 
tionalisms, with their clamor for power without re- 
gard to the welfare of others, a violation of the basic 
structure of the universe. 

Clarity of statement, fidelity to the*best in the 
Christian tradition, and a realistic appraisal of the 
present human situation are combined to make this 
book a timely contribution to current life and 
thought.—ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


PitTENGER, W. Norman. Christ and Christian Faith. 
New York: Round Table Press, 1941. xv-+190 
pages. $2.00. 


This book was sent to the office of this Journal 
several years after its first publication. It deserves a 
thorough critical review, not only in the light of the 
reception it has received but also with a view toward 
the christological questions which it addresses to 
modern Protestant theologians. 

Professor Pittenger offers an unusually skilful, 
eloquently written defense of the Chalcedonian 
Christology as it is understood by Anglo-Catholic 
theology. He claims that the dogma of the Incarna- 
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tion and its teaching that Jesus was “Very God of 
Very God, made man for our salvation” is the only 
true interpretation of the meaning of Jesus Christ 
for the Christian faith. To this reviewer it seems 
that he has accomplished his end only by a four de 
force. His understanding of the history of Christian 
doctrine is not historical but dogmatic; his criticism 
of views that he feels compelled to reject is based 
solely upon the criterion of their reconcilability with 
the position which he has decided to defend, i.e., it is 
apologetic and not “objective.” Many concrete 
problems—e.g., the humanity of Jesus or the Virgin 
Birth—are not directly faced but solved by verbal- 
isms and by means of skilful evasions—WILHELM 
PAUcK. 


The Commentaries of Pius II (Books II and III). 
Translation by FLORENCE ALDEN Gracc. His- 
torical Introduction and Notes by Leona C. 
GaBEL. (“Smith College Studies in History,” 
Vol. XXV, Nos. 1-4.) Northampton: Smith Col- 
lege, 1942. 115 and 291 pages. 

This is the second instalment of the editors’ 
project with regard to this famous Renaissance 
source. Book I appeared as Volume XXII, Numbers 
1-2, of the “Smith College Studies,” and we are 
promised the ten remaining books of the history, 
together with the Latin text of the original manu- 
script to replace the faulty existing printed text, and 
an extended historical Introduction. Evidently no 
effort is being spared to make accessible a definitive 
English edition with full historical, bibliographical, 
and textual apparatus. 

These two books describe Aeneas Silvius’ first 
main enterprise after his accession to the see of Peter 
in 1458, that of enlisting the Christian princes to 
revenge the Turkish sack of Constantinople. Book 
II describes the Pope’s leisurely progress from Rome 
through the cities to Mantua, and Book III deals 
with the congress held there in 1459 and with the 
concurrent wars and intrigues. Mantua produced no 
crusade, but rather the bull Execrabilis, a landmark 
in the achievement of papal absolutism, here passed 
over in a page or two.—JAMES Hastincs NICHOLS. 


PLumpeE, JosEpH C. Mater Ecclesia: An Inquiry into 
the Concept of the Church as Mother in Early 
Christianity. (“Catholic University of America 
Studies in Christian Antiquity’’ [ed. by Johannes 
Quasten], Vol. V.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1943. xxi+149 
pages. $2.00. 

This scholarly treatise is of great interest. It is 
based on solid research and it is very well written. 
The author examines the background and the ex- 
tent of the early Christian practice of calling the 

Church “Mother.” He concludes that it must have 

originated somewhere in Asia Minor, perhaps under 

the influence of the Eastern cults of the Great 

Mothers. The famous Epistola ecclesiarum Viennen- 

sis et Lugdunensis, addressed by Christians of East- 


ern origin to fellow-Christians and blood-relatives in 
Phrygia concerning the martyrs who died in 177 in 
the amphitheater at Lyons, “contains the earliest 
preserved instances of ‘Mother’ as a direct appella- 
tive for the Church.” Because of the Phrygian pro- 
venience of these first witnesses of the idea and be- 
cause of their assumption that -the Church was 
familiarly known as such to their addressees who 
were mostly Phrygians, Phrygia appears as the most 
likely place of origin of the Marnp ’Exxdnoia. This 
theory is supported by the fact that Phrygian 
Christians played a prominent part in the very old 
Christain practice of personifying Faith and the 
Church. 

It was from Asia Minor and the East, so Dr. 
Plumpe assumes, that the idea of the Mater Ecclesia 
was transmitted to the Christian communities of 
North Africa and particularly to that of Carthage. 
Here it was fully developed, as the writings of Ter- 
tullian and Cyprian show. Dr. Plumpe’s exegesis 
and interpretation of the relevant passages of these 
writings are very illuminating. He furnishes the clue 
to the understanding of Cyprian’s ecclesiology and 
of its principle expressed in the famous sentence: 
“He cannot have God for father, who has not the 
Church for mother.” By comparing the African 
idea of the Church as Mother with that of such 
Eastern theologians as Clement, Origen, and Metho- 
dius, who developed it in connection with an alle- 
gorical interpretation of scripture and in the interest 
of an individualistic mystical theology, Dr. Plumpe 
succeeds in showing its pragmatic significance for the 
preservation of church unity. 

There are several other aspects of Dr. Plumpe’s 
study, related to early Christian theology and ec- 
clesiology, which are of interest to historians of doc- 
trine but cannot be mentioned here. Suffice it to say 
that his work is highly to be recommended to all con- 
cerned.— WILHELM PAuck. 


POLADIAN, TERENIG. A Collection of Prayers from the 
Ancient Armenian Book of Office and Divine 
Liturgy. New York: Delphic Press, 1943. 193 
pages. 


This compilation of prayers represents a fifteen- 
century-long tradition of religious living and aspira- 
tion developed by a singularly coherent racial group 
which has taken its Christianity very seriously. 
Original Armenian texts and fresh English transla- 
tions face each other on opposite pages. The former 
are for the convenience of the Armenian-speaking 
fathers and mothers of our Saroyans. The latter are 
intended to serve the needs of young Americans of 
Armenian descent, who are already teaching Eng- 
lish-descended Americans how to use their mother 
language more effectively. These translations are 
rendered with real distinction —H. R. WILLouGH- 
BY. 


Poteat, Epwin McNEILL. Four Freedoms and God. 
New York: Harper, 1943. 155 pages. $1.50. 
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Can Mr. Roosevelt’s war aims for the whole 
world—the four freedoms—be converted into a 
spiritual crusade? Dr. Poteat believes they can— 
and should. 

Freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear are goals to be 
won in the total liberation of the human spirit. 
Therefore, they “must be understood in terms of the 
spirit, if they are to be understood at all.” 

Dr. Poteat’s approach to the four freedoms is 
from the standpoint of the Christian faith. He finds 
them to be the deep and continuing goals of Chris- 
tian experience. They must become, he insists, ‘‘the 
discipline we are willing to practice.” 

This is a refreshing and stimulating little book. 
It provides a significant introduction to a field cur- 
rently emphasized in political and social writings— 
a field in which religion should be increasingly effec- 
tive in this generation —Irvin E. LUNGER. 


PritcHARD, H. Apye. If They Don’t Come Back. 
New York: Macmillan, 1943. vit+77 pages. 
$1.25. 

This book was occasioned by the letter of a 
Christian layman, saddened by the death of a 
daughter. While not devastated by doubt, he raised 
questions about the future life to which the author 
has replied in these six chapters. 

The treatment of immortality is, in the main, of 
the conventional kind, leaning on “the unanimous 
consensus of opinion” and upon the evidences of the 
New Testament. He also brings to his support telep- 
athy and psychic research. Of the rational treatment 
of the future life, the best part is the discussion of 
death in relation to the laws of nature and to the 
goodness of God. 

To stricken hearts in these days of conflict, this 
book offers light and comfort.—Haroitp L. Bow- 
MAN. 


ROSENBLATT, SAMUEL. The People of the Book. New 
York: Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1943. 149 
pages. $2.50. 

This book is a series of essays on the Bible and 
the people who wrote it—from earliest times to now. 
It is written in an inviting style, belying the exten- 
sive material, culled from many sources, that is 
crammed into its pages. It could easily serve as a 
good introduction for any reader of the Bible who 
wants to see that Book, and many intimate and in- 
teresting sidelights on the history of the people of 
the Book, through the eyes of an alert, intelligent, 
modern Orthodox rabbi.—BArucH BRAUNSTEIN. 


SPERRY, WILLARD L. Rebuilding Our World. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1943. xi+157 pages. 
$1.75. 

Everyone who has read Dean Sperry’s earlier 
books or heard this distinguished preacher will be 
grateful to him for publishing his first volume of 
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sermons. There are eighteen of them. They are 
brief, lucid, and vital. They are intended to direct 
thinking toward the future which will supersede 
these war years and to indicate the spirit in which 
the solution of its problems must be undertaken. 
Although prepared with a student congregation in 
mind, they are not limited in their appeal. On the 
contrary, members of the older generation will find 
them the more stimulating as they feel drawn by the 
preacher into the company of young men on whom 
so much of the responsibility for making a better 
world will rest. From his other writings we know the 
freshness of his thought so that no one will be sur- 
prised that these sermons contain that same quality; 
but they possess also an incisiveness and force which 
keep them in close association not only with his 
mind but also with his personality. The sermons of 
some men lose their power when they are subse- 
quently prepared for printing, but the evident ex- 
cellence of these sermons before they were preached 
was achieved through the same care that must have 
made their delivery impressive. 

For the reviewer the significance of these sermons 
is enhanced by a reference which Dean Sperry made 
in his Foreword to the American college chapel as a 
unique institution. The casual student, and certain- 
ly the uninformed outsider, may easily view tb. 
sermons that are preached in college chapels as 
though they were unrelated incidents. Dean Sperry, 
however, considers them in a different light. He be- 
lieves that the college chapels and their services and 
sermons are a great contribution to tolerance and 
catholicity. He writes: “We are living at a time 
when the cause of Christian unity and church union 
has ceased to be the vague luxury that it once 
seemed and has become a spiritual and moral neces- 
sity. I venture to suggest that our American college 
chapels are, unconsciously rather than consciously, 
prophetic ventures in that direction and that many 
persons who will in maturity move resolutely in this 
direction will have had their first experience of 
church unity in these same chapels, where all sorts 
and conditions of Christians worship together. . . . . 
It may well be that instead of lagging behind the 
ranks of the denominations our college congrega- 
tions are at this point in advance of denomination- 
alism, pioneering in an area which is yet to be fully 
possessed by organized religion.” 

Even with this ecumenical setting, however, the 
sermons lack nothing in personal appeal. They are 
directed to the individual and concern his relation 
with God and with his fellow-men. They deal with 
the great Christian truths, such as the belief that 
““God’s greatest work has been that of redemption 
rather than creation.” There is a wealth of illustra- 
tion which lights the course of the onward-moving 
thought. Whoever reads these sermons will put 
down the book with the grateful awareness that he 
has received truth through personality.—Norris L. 
TIBBETTS. 
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